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i An Emerging Regional Program 
| in Higher Education 

ie By JOHN E. IVEY, JR. 


re- 


~ HERE IS MOUNTING evidence that the basic structure of 
and American higher education is being seriously weakened. 


— There are also emerging activities that might have far- 

dent reaching implications for adding new strength and vitality to the 
educational structure. This is a brief story of how one major 

lege region of the United States is attempting to find new methods 

tion. for dealing with old problems and new challenges in higher edu- 

a cation. 

as a 


sts A NATIONAL BACKDROP TO REGIONAL ACTION 


Back of this regional picture lie common problems faced by 


the 4 institutions the nation over. The darkest part of the backdrop 
inder is financial crisis. Inflationary pressures have skyrocketed the 
a _ costs of all phases of institutional operation, capital replacement, 
edu- and expansion. Endowment income of private institutions has 


correspondingly shrunk in its power to pay institutional expenses. 


Joint | Justified in part by this same inflationary factor, public institu- 
ison tions are now asking legislatures for more money than previ- 
s0C1a- 

radio ously. 

Rela- Both public and private institutions, except for the drop in en- 
F edu- 


rollment stemming from accelerating the defense program and 
the end of the veteran education program, anticipate a steady 
increase in enrollment for many years. These larger numbers of 
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students bring to the institutions a never-ending demand for an 
increasing variety of academic offerings. New and fruitful fields 
beckon university personnel to press for resources to expand a 
multiplicity of offerings and research facilities. Thus the finan. 
cial crisis, created by inflation, is further accentuated by accom- 
panying pressures from increasing enrollments and a continuous 
demand for increasing the academic offerings and facilities. 


A NATIONAL CRISIS IN EDUCATIONAL DOLLAR POWER 


Out of this financial crisis there have arisen cries that higher 
education must be bailed out of its plight by more money from 
private donors, philanthropic foundations, industry, and the fed- 
eral government. Sparked with a half-million dollar foundation 
grant, a National Commission on Financing Higher Education 
has been studying this problem for more than three years. The 
Council of State Governments has launched a similar study. One 
task force of the Hoover Committee on Governmental Reor- 
ganization gave major attention to the policy, procedures, and 
nature of the federal government’s involvement in the financial 
support of higher education. 

Private institutions have pointed out that endowments and 
gifts for operation cannot be secured fast enough to meet the 
crisis. In many states public institutions are finding that legis- 
latures are vigorously balking at the size of requested appro- 
priations. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN UNIVERSITY STRUCTURE 


This financial problem has struck different regions in different 
ways. Private institutions of the Northeast and the public in- 
stitutions of the Middle West and West Coast reflect the most 
complex academic structures in variety of educational programs 
and organization. Very generally, their financial difficulties, to 
the extent that they exist, are created by an academic structure 
that, at present, is too broad for their financial underpinning. 
Institutions in the southern United States, the Great Plains area, 
the Rocky Mountain states, the Pacific Northwest, and the public 
institutions of New England have academic structures that are 
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rapidly responding to the tendency to become more complex. This 
is especially true at the advanced graduate and professional edu- 
cational level. Too rapid expansion, however, may mean to these 
institutions the possible fate of spreading the academic dollar so 
thinly that the resulting educational quality will be of doubtful 
significance. 

Underlying this picture of regional differences is a common 
institutional practice from which few have escaped. Institutional 
competition for prestige and recognition may be one of the basic 
factors causing the financial crisis. In a sort of “academic keep- 
ing up with the Joneses,” universities have attempted to be all 
things to all men. Duplication of curricula, laboratory facilities 
in very specialized fields, and library acquisitions have proceeded 
at a pace and to an extent that may have gone beyond our na- 
tional financial ability to sustain. The variety of college curricular 
offerings has become a false symbol of institutional accomplish- 
ment. High quality work, no matter how limited may be the 
fields of institutional endeavor, has frequently become a second- 
ary consideration. 

Institutions in all areas of the nation have a soul-searching job 
on their hands. Can educational leaders in the regions possessing 
complex institutional structures justify the continued duplications 
that, in part, have fashioned the dimensions of their financial 
needs? Can the educational spokesmen in the areas now moving 
toward providing a broader range of offerings expect to build 
distinguished programs by undertaking academic commitments 
exceeding the power of their financial resources? Are there ways 
in which the educational needs of the nation can be equally well 
served by cooperative institutional planning so that program sup- 
plementation can replace unnecessary duplication? These ques- 
tions have to be examined with yet another fact in perspective. 


NATIONAL CRISIS IN SCHOLAR POWER 


For many years, the colleges and universities had almost com- 
pletely employed the nation’s scientists and scholars. Today 
government and industry are powerful competitors with the uni- 
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versities for the same type of men. Together government and 
industry employ a greater number of scientists than do colleges 
and universities. Our manpower specialists point to the prospect 
that it may be decades before we have a sufficient quantity of top. 
quality scientists and scholars to meet all the needs of universi- 
ties, industry, and government. 

In this light, even if higher institutions achieved complete suc. 
cess in securing financial resources needed, what assurances do 
they have that the continued multiplications of curricula could be 
staffed with high-quality personnel? If we conclude that either 
financial resources of scientific and scholarly personnel will not 
be available in sufficient quantity for a large number of institutions 
to offer high-quality programs in every important academic field, 
two alternatives, roughly, may be considered. One of these is 
to build up a small number of institutions that are adequately f- 
nanced and staffed to “‘offer all things to all men,” and let the rest 
of the institutions scramble for what is left of money and man- 
power. The second alternative is to work out methods by which 
a much larger number of institutions can cooperate, supplement. 
ing each other’s resources and sharing the job in such a way that 
high-quality programs in all fields are available to the extent 
necessary in the various regions of the nation. 

Either of these theoretical solutions should be reached by vol- 
untary institutional decisions rather than by any plan superim- 
posed from outside the institutions. In neither approach should 
the educational process be so rationalized as to kill individual 
creativity or destroy that kind of competition or parallel work 
which may be conducive to that creativity. 

It becomes imperative, then, that higher institutions take the 
initiative to solve this dilemma by their own devices. Otherwise, 
they may find their situation sufficiently desperate to warrant 
reaching for salvation by means not of their own creation, or far 
less healthy for the future of scientific and educational progress. 


THE SoutH ATTACKS A PROBLEM OF NATIONAL IMPORT 


Because of considerations such as we have briefly outlined here, 
the southern United States has undertaken to solve cooperatively 
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some of the region’s own higher educational problems. It is try- 
ing out the second alternative posed above. Its growth has been 
evolved slowly through a series of unified activities, experimental 
in conception, but then firmed into program policies and proced- 
ures as they have proved their merit. A brief account of this 
evolving program may suggest paths for educational develop- 
ment in other regions of the United States. 


HIGHER EDUCATION: CATALYST IN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


From the outset the regional education program in the South 
has had a major concern that lies beyond the financial and scien- 
tific manpower considerations. Throughout the fourteen-state’ 
area there exists a long history of concern over finding ways and 
means to accelerate the region’s economic and cultural develop- 
ment. Elaborate studies by a variety of individuals and agencies 
had pointed dramatically to the South’s potentialities. These 
studies had also highlighted the types of action needed to bring 
full life to the latent human, natural, and cultural resources. 

A great gap lay between present achievement and future po- 
tentialities. This gap could be bridged only as individuals, 
groups, localities, and states created ways and means, methods 
of action, to apply their minds, muscles, and conscience toward 
achieving full growth and development. 

The South’s system of elementary and secondary schools and 
its colleges and universities were envisioned as holding the great 
catalytic power vital to accelerating the achievement of the re- 
gion’s full stature in the nation’s family of states. Higher insti- 
tutions were seen as the source from which there came research 
and education in the sciences, technology, and humanities that 
would help guide and sustain sound economic and cultural growth. 

In this light the rapid strengthening of higher institutions was 
viewed as an essential step in catalyzing the process of regional 
growth. Equally important, however, was the conception that 
the intellectual and spiritual energies of these institutions should 
become a guiding force in a great team of agencies, private and 


Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
uppi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
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public, busy with building health, wealth, and cultural excellence 
in the area. 

Educators and governmental leaders knew that the major f- 
nancial resources for strengthening the quality and variety of 
higher education would have to come from legislative appropria- 
tions. They assumed that, if institutions in the several states could 
find practical and agreeable ways to supplement one another's 
resources and serve the entire region in so doing, great strength 
might emerge. This would allow the concentration of financial 
resources according to patterns of institutional cooperation. It 
would make attainment of educational quality a major focus of 
institutional effort rather than striving for a great variety of of- 
ferings in the same institution with secondary regard for quality. 


CREATING A WORKING TEAM OF EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 


The movement of this concept from the realm of theory into 
practice has been and continues to be an operation of great mag- 
nitude. It has involved two types of coalition: governmental 
and educational. It has required the joining of these two coali- 
tions into a working team. 

The governmental mechanism has been embodied in an inter- 
state compact approved by fourteen state legislatures. The com- 
pact authorized the establishment of the Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education’ to improve the graduate, profes- 
sional, and technical education offered in the area. The admin- 
istrative, research, and fiscal agency of the compact is supported 
by legislative appropriations. The compact calls for a policy 
board consisting of the governor and three appointees from each 
state. Generally speaking, these three members are the presi- 
dent of the state university or land-grant college, the state sv- 
perintendent of education, and the president of the Negro 
land-grant college. In the periods between meetings of the full 
board, there is an eighteen-man executive committee which has 
full authority to act for the board. 

*?Use of the more accurately descriptive title “Southern Regional Education 


Board” was authorized by resolution passed by the board’s executive committee 
on November 11, 1951. 
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This governmental mechanism has been the legal facility for 
program development and operation. The constituency of the 
board has provided the formal arena for communication and 
joint decision-making by governors and educators. 

In working with educators of the region, the board has fol- 
lowed three major operational policies. Whatever field or tech- 
nical problem is being considered for regional arrangements, the 
institutions intimately concerned and the nation’s best profession- 
al people become parts of study groups to work up the recom- 
mendations that would go to the board for final approval. Sec- 
ond, steps in the development of regional programs are under- 
taken, with every effort made to strengthen existing institutions, 
public and private. Third, all appropriate public and private 
organizations—state, regional, and national—are invited to par- 
ticipate in phases of program-formulation and operation in which 
they have an interest and a contribution to make. 

The regional programs have thus evolved out of the educa- 
tional mechanisms of the area. Committees, commissions, work 
conferences have been used as the mechanisms through which in- 
stitutional personnel worked out their conclusions. As the edu- 
cational groups have worked, it has also been customary to have 
governors and representatives of state and federal agencies and 
industry to meet with them from time to time in order to get the 
cross stimulation of educational, governmental, and lay judgment. 


First STEPS FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE 


The development of this teamwork between education and 
government in a regional framework began in September 1948. 
Several months before, the governors of fourteen southern 
states,» meeting in their annual Southern Governors’ Confer- 
ence, signed a compact which was to be submitted for legislative 
approval. The General Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation provided $30,000 to spark the development. Until 

*West Virginia, the fifteenth state, participated only in the original signing of 
the compact and did not become a permanent member of the Board of Control for 


Southern Regional Education. Kentucky, now a member of the compact, did not 
sign the document originally. 
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the compact could be approved and the Regional Education 
Board legally constituted, the organization operated as a non- 
profit corporation—The Regional Council for Education. 

Ten legislatures met between January and May 1949. The 
foundation grant would provide for a nine-month austerity pro- 
gram. This meant that if the regional program were to have 
life breathed into it by legislative approval and financial support, 
the groundwork had to be successfully completed between Sep- 
tember 1 and December 31, 1948. 

In order to test one of a possible series of alternative methods 
for regional cooperation, the fields of human medicine, dentis- 
try, and veterinary medicine were arbitrarily selected as starting 
points. These were high-cost professional fields; there was heavy 
pressure of students for enrollment; the need for practitioners 
in these fields was already understood by legislatures; the col- 
leges having such programs were finding the financial burdens 
heavy ; the states not providing programs in these fields were fac- 
ing the prospect of having to establish facilities and suffer the 
high cost of construction, equipment, and operation. 

Committees were appointed to study methods for setting up 
interstate agreements in these fields. The needs for such agree- 
ments were little debated, but the search for acceptable methods 
was very difficult. Out of many long conferences there began 
to be forged what has been called the “contract-for-services” 
method for regional cooperation. For the states wishing serv- 
ices, a quota system was set at the institutions agreeing to pro- 
vide the services. Students were admitted to the extent of the 
quota only if they met the academic standards of the institution 
and had been certified by the contracting state to be citizens. 
Final selection of individuals was to be made by the institutions. 
The contracting state agreed to pay a flat sum to the institution 
for each student admitted within the quota. The student paid 
his own tuition. However, he was charged no out-of-state fee 
if he entered an institution which had differential tuition for in- 
state and out-of-state students. 


The Regional Council’s role was to serve as the facility for 
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securing these agreements and administering their operation. 
The council executed one set of contracts with the states. This 
contract set forth the numbers of students the state wanted 
trained in each field and the amounts to be paid for each student 
—$1,000 in veterinary medicine, $1,500 in medicine and dentis- 
try. The council executed another set of contracts with institu- 
tions, setting forth the quotas they would receive from each state, 
the amount to be paid, and the conditions for student admission, 
and stating that the funds so received would be used to improve 
the program in which the students were to be enrolled. 

Each state set up a committee to handle the arrangements for 
publicizing the program, processing students to be certified, and 
handling any other details needing attention in getting the stu- 
dents’ applications properly submitted to the regional service 
institution. 

In the perfection of the ‘‘contract-for-services” method of re- 
gional cooperation, several hundred people participated. Com- 
mittees made their recommendations, boards of trustees endorsed 
institutional arrangements, and, finally, the Regional Council ap- 
proved the plans. By December 31, 1948, the basic agreements 
were in legal documents. Appropriation requests, as well as a 
revised draft of the compact, were transmitted to the legislatures 
of the ten states having sessions. Then began the work of meet- 
ing with legislative committees and groups called together in each 
state by the governor. By June 1949 the compact and the neces- 
sary appropriations had been approved by ten legislatures. The 
Regional Council became the Southern Regional Education 
Board; the nonprofit corporate charter was superseded by the 
compact providing a public corporate entity. And in September 
1949 the first 388 regional students entered 12 contracting insti- 
tutions. 

Today this “contract services” program carries 850 students 
into 19 institutions. The states are appropriating over a million 
and a quarter dollars annually for this phase of the regional pro- 
gram. By September 1952 nearly 1,100 students will be in the 
program. In effect, the contract services operation resembles a 
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small regional university with its campus spread across fourteen 
states. The regional university is built on voluntary agreements 
between institutions on the one hand and states on the other. 
These agreements “control” the administration through contract 
specifications. The member universities maintain complete au- 
tonomy in their academic operation. 


FRAMEWORK FOR LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT 


This brief historical account of the first ten months is given 
to show the variety of steps taken in launching this program. 
While these steps were being taken, the board staff and several 
technical committees were developing recommendations to acti- 
vate other elements of the regional program. Their thinking 
and proposals were given additional modification and shape by 
the deliberations of the board’s first Commission on Develop- 
ment of Graduate Studies and a region-wide work conference 
help at Savannah, Georgia, in the fall of 1949. 

By November 1949 the framework for future developments 
was considered by the board. The long-range program emerged 
with three major foci: 

1. There should be regional graduate and professional programs to en- 
courage the development of complementary strengths among institutions. 

2. There should be patterns of college and university cooperation with 
government and industry which would provide for strengthening the re- 
search and educational potential of the region by joint use of scientific fa- 
cilities and personnel. 

3. In facilitating the development of regional programs, the Regional 
Board’s primary interest would be in those fields of advanced research and 
education (a) which could be best strengthened by interinstitutional and 
interstate agreements for use and finance, and (4) in which the region’s 
economy and culture reflected greatest need for leadership personnel. 

Within this framework, two major policy decisions also were 
developed. First, the Regional Board was to concern itself with 
methods of work which would help develop really excellent pro- 
grams of advanced research and education. Its concern was to 
assist the evolution of a cooperative system of complementary 
strengths among institutions. Accrediting bodies are perforce 
concerned with “minimum standards,” or what might be consid- 
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ered the floor of ‘“‘acceptable’’ academic work. The board’s as- 
sistance to institutions was to be concerned with the develop- 
mental processes of achieving maximum quality levels in research 
and education. This distinction cleared the path for cooperative 
endeavor between the board and the regional or national accred- 
itation organizations. 


TYPES OF REGIONAL PROGRAMS 


As a second major policy decision, the regional program was 
to assist in development of regional programs in two different 
types of situations: (1) those fields or subject-matter areas in 
which one institution can provide an entire program of research, 
education, and service adequate for and appropriate to the en- 
tire region; and (2) those fields in which two or more institutions 
can cooperatively provide a single program for the entire region. 
The first type can be illustrated by experimental statistics. In 
many phases of research one of the gaps in institutional compe- 
tence in the region is that of high-level expertness in statistical 
design of experiments. Research programs in many institutions 
would be greatly accelerated if various types of specialized sta- 
tistical services were available. For some time to come, one re- 
gional center of real excellence could provide many of these need- 
ed specialized services to the entire area. It could also provide 
doctoral and postdoctoral work for staff members of institutions 
wishing to improve the competence of personnel in this specialty. 

The second type of project is well illustrated by a program for 
the master’s degree in public administration. Some years ago the 
University of Alabama, University of Tennessee, and University 
of Kentucky developed strong complementary strengths in pub- 
lic administration. They cooperatively worked out a plan for 
graduate students to spend one quarter at each institution and a 
quarter in a public agency on an internship basis. After this pe- 
riod, the student can write a thesis and get his master’s degree at 
any of the three institutions he chooses. 

In programs of this sort, the financial arrangements will vary 
greatly. They might include the “contract services” method, or 
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they might call for the Regional Education Board’s joining with 
one or more institutions to request increased appropriations from 
their own legislatures or from philanthropic foundations. Still 
another approach might be for the board to join with a team of 
institutions or a single institution to secure support from industry. 
The board might also work with a team of institutions to secure 
government support for research or instructional programs made 
possible by the combination of their several strengths. In all 
cases, however, the arrangements will be based on institutional 
agreements, the validity of which has been endorsed by commit- 
tees of distinguished scholars and scientists in the particular fields 
involved. Then, with the approval of the Regional Education 
Board, the entire resources of the compact area are to be put be- 
hind the effort to assist the institution or institutions in develop- 
ing the regional program. 


DIRECTIONS AND WORK METHODS GROW FROM GROUP THOUGHT 


Even after the bare structure of this program was finally out- 
lined by action of the Regional Education Board in November 
1949, it took two years longer to evolve the refinement of direc- 
tion and policy which might make the building of the structure 
possible. Numerous commissions and committees gave much time 
and effort to thinking through major issues. Three major south- 
wide work conferences of institutional teams from more than 
seventy colleges and universities worked night and day in week- 
long sessions. This group was joined in October of 1951 by more 
than forty representatives from governmental research and de- 
velopment agencies. 

Blind alleys were traveled. But, fortunately, in most cases it 
was possible to discover the dead end and rethink the directions 
of the program. The most dangerous dead end was experienced 
in hammering out the methods for implementing the regional 
arrangements in the graduate fields. The 1950 Daytona Beach 
work conference of institutional teams worked on and approved 
a plan by which the board would “recognize centers of distinc- 
tion”’ in graduate work. 
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A basic part of this plan was the provision for the projection 
of “developmental plans” for each regional program. The de- 
velopmental plan was to be the charter for each program. It 
was to be in sufficient detail so that technical committees could 
draw conclusions as to the excellence of program design and prac- 
ticality of its being executed by stages over many years. Recog- 
nition of “centers of distinction” was to be in terms of progress 
achieved in meeting program plans as projected and appropri- 
ately modified. 

Regional recognition of the “distinguished programs,” it was 
contended, would provide demonstrations of peaks of academic 
excellence and the conditions out of which they grew. This con- 
cept of “recognition” quickly became the target of criticism, al- 
most completely ignoring the accompanying concept of “develop- 
mental planning and progress,” by far the most important phase 
of the idea. 

With the spotlight having thus fallen, among some educational 
circles at least, on the “recognition,” this approach, it was ar- 
gued, would put the board in the position of performing some 
type of graduate accreditation. As the dangers inherent in this 
perception became apparent, the board decided to wait anoth- 
er year while its Graduate Commission and many technical com- 
mittees continued their thought on the matter. Finally, these 
groups forged a set of principles and procedures for developing 
regional programs which were presented to the 1951 Daytona 
Beach work conference and, with some excellent modifications, 
were approved in principle.* These decisions were briefed in the 
section above. 

This difficulty in the graduate area is cited as an example of 
how growth in thought throughout the region is necessary for 
producing agreements that can sustain regional cooperation. The 
speed and sequence of events through which programs are 
evolved are geared to the pace at which individuals and groups 

“See Regional Programs in Professional and Graduate Education—Principles 


and Procedures (Atlanta: Southern Regional Education Board, February 1952), 
16 pp. 
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become deeply identified with and motivated to study and debate 
the alternatives, decide upon policies and courses of action, and 
activate their own decisions. 

The process of group decision-making at the regional level 
must also be cultivated within single institutions. The board felt 
that institutional self-study and self-evaluation might be a help- 
ful method for stimulating the attainment of higher levels of 
personnel competence and achievement. As an aid in this process, 
the board appointed a special committee which, with the assist- 
ance of the board staff and consultants, prepared Improving 
Graduate Education: A Guide to Institutional Self-Evaluation: 

The Guide has been issued as an experimental publication. 
Institutions using the material will provide valuable case material 
for refining future editions of the material. The ultimate ob. 
jective of this program was the hope that institutional evalua- 
tion might become a regular part of the administrative process 
facilitating institutional growth. 


EXPLORING PATHS FOR 
UNIVERSITY-GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY COOPERATION 


During the period while procedures and policies in the grad- 
uate area were maturing the board was carefully exploring paths 
of cooperation with government and industry. These activities 
were of two sorts: (1) the discovery of research and educational 
potential of selected agencies in the region; and (2) explorations 
on how southern universities and colleges might play a more vig- 
orous role in defense research and use this service as a means of 
strengthening their research and graduate education potential. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL RESOURCES FOR UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION 


Two federal agencies were chosen for the initial study of re- 
search and education potential: the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Air University. Teams of scientists and scholars were 


®See Improving Graduate Education: A Guide to Institutional Self-Evaluation 
(Atlanta: Board of Control for Southern Regional Education, April 1951), 113 pp. 
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appointed to visit these organizations. Prior to the visit, each 
agency, with the board’s assistance, did a vast amount of staff 
work in identifying the fields, facilities, and personnel that might 
be of interest to universities. Likewise, these agencies identified 
ways in which universities might assist them in research, graduate 
training, and exchange of personnel. 

The board’s visiting teams for TVA and Air University pro- 
grams had a university point of view; they were zealous of pro- 
tecting high standards of academic work in any arrangements 
that might be made. Within this context they decided the oppor- 
tunities were excellent, recommended that universities take ad- 
vantage of them, and suggested administrative methods for co- 
operation. 

Out of these explorations there slowly evolved this concept: 
The region’s governmental and industrial installations possess 
unique personnel and facilities. These are potential resources 
for graduate education and research. This potential has not al- 
ways been recognized and/or translated into educational oppor- 
tunity. Conversely, universities have important facilities and 
personnel which might be used by governmental and industrial 
agencies. The governmental and industrial use of university per- 
sonnel and facilities, if carefully and wisely programmed as a 
long-range development, can be so conducted as to strengthen 
the research and educational resources of the university. At the 
same time, the objectives of government and industry can be met 
in a way that makes it unnecessary to duplicate plant and person- 
nel available in surrounding universities. 

The effect of this type of cooperation can be to broaden the 
range and raise the quality of research and graduate education 
associated with university activity. The nearly seven years’ ex- 
perience of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies has given 
the region excellent experience in this type of cooperation. Build- 
ing on that experience, universities can—with representatives of 
government and industry—begin to mature the policies and pro- 
cedures that should properly govern the more intimate and 
broader cooperation envisioned here. 
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Joint programs with colleges and universities have taken shape 
with TVA and the Air University.® This process is being ex- 
tended to other agencies in the region. The board’s Committee 
on University-Agency Relations serves as the guiding group for 
these activities. Another activity under the cognizance of the 
committee is the regional program to help southern higher insti- 
tutions contribute more effectively to the research activity of the 
defense establishment and related organizations. 


A REGIONAL APPROACH TO DEFENSE RESEARCH 


A team of eighteen scientists and administrators went to 
Washington with representatives of the Regional Education 
Board for a week of conferences with agency heads. They met 
and talked with representatives from twenty-five agencies. The 
Defense Committee’s mission was to determine how southern 
universities, both individually and as teams, could participate 
more fully in defense research and development, education, and 
other service programs. 

At the very outset, however, this committee had its problem 
defined in a broader context than that of regional self-interest. 
Many studies have shown the concentration of a high propor- 
tion of the total governmental research in eleven university cen- 
ters. This has been necessary for three major reasons: (1) 
these institutions in the past have proved themselves to be com- 
petent in successfully completing research projects for the fed- 
eral government; it is only natural that they should be turned to 
again in a period of national crisis. (2) The scientists and ad- 
ministrators of these institutions have developed the know-how 
and initiative in presenting sound ideas to the working level per- 
sonnel in the federal research establishments. They likewise are 

*See Off-Campus Opportunities for Graduate and Professional Education in Air 
University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, and Randolph Field, Texas, Bul- 
letin No. One, Board of Control for Southern Regional Education (Atlanta, Ga.: 
The Board, July 1951), 23 pp. See also Off-Campus Opportunities for Graduate 
and Professional Education in the Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; Muscle Shoals, Alabama; Chattanooga, Tennessee; and Norris, Tennessee, 


Bulletin No. Two, Board of Control for Southern Regional Education (Atlanta, 
Ga.: The Board, September 1951), 39 pp. 
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represented on the top scientific advisory boards of the various 
governmental agencies. (3) Institutions in the Pacific North- 
west, the Rocky Mountain states, the Great Plains, and the south- 
ern United States have been comparatively untried by research 
agencies in the defense establishment. They have not, in general, 
been vigorous in presenting their ideas and competence to federal 
agencies. Their scientists have not usually been as heavily called 
upon to participate in advisory committees—a process which has 
the important by-product of educating the scientist about the 
agency and the agency about the scientist. Thus they have been 
comparatively unknown to the men who must decide where their 
research contracts will be placed, and the institutions have not 
developed the know-how in securing and administering large- 
scale research programs. 

The board’s Defense Committee therefore viewed its prob- 
lem as being one held in common by other major regions of the 
nation. It likewise knew that agency heads in Washington were 
anxious to find ways and means of dispersing their research pro- 
gram to avoid the well-known dangers inherent in continued con- 
centration. 

Out of the work of the Defense Committee there came a series 
of activities and publications designed to build new paths of co- 
operation between southern colleges and federal research pro- 
grams." Teams of government scientists came south to play 
major roles in southwide conferences to which there came the 
presidents and research personnel of more than three hundred 
and fifty institutions. The exchange of information began to 
accelerate the process of learning on the part of both groups. 
The board, as a service to government and southern institutions, 
opened and is maintaining a Washington office to further aid 
institutions and agencies to become better acquainted. More 
specialized teams of institutional representatives have been taken 


"See Defense Programs of Selected Federal Agencies Affecting Colleges and Uni- 
versities, a Summary Report for the Committee on Defense Programs of the Board 


of Control for Southern Regional Education (Atlanta, Ga.: The Board, March 
1951), 56 pp. , 
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to Washington by the board to confer with government scien- 
tists.® 

As these activities continue, two observations have been made: 
First, while initiative on the part of institutions across the nation 
is needed, new administrative policies and techniques must also 
be sought by federal agencies. The tremendous power of huge 
federal research funds, expended over a long period of time, can 
build the scientific potential of institutions over the nation, or it 
can seriously weaken all but a small number which are presently 
bearing the major burden of the national research program. Even 
these ‘‘favored”’ institutions may seriously bend under too-heavy 
research loads, losing sight of their educational missions, and, 
if ever deprived of the revenue of governmental research, they 
may face major financial crisis. 

A second observation is that, in those regions not customarily 
participating heavily in federal research programs, joint effort by 
teams of institutions can do much to make up for limitations of 
individual institutions. Large federal research grants tend to re. 
quire the existence or the creation of a huge pool of scientific com- 
petence. Frequently, the government buys from one of the 
heavily participating institutions only the assurance that it has 
the administrative competence to take government money, build 
the needed physical plant, and recruit from the nation the scien- 
tists needed for the research operation. 

Within a regional framework a team of institutions could very 
well assume the responsibility for such an operation. By pooling 
their scientific manpower resources, scattered strengths could be 
captured in a common effort. Staffs could be preserved and 
strengthened, new facilities obtained, graduate training oppor- 
tunities extended. Small and large institutions alike could be 
partners in such regional undertakings. 

®*See Business and Economic Research: Selected Federal Agency Programs of In- 
terest to Colleges and Universities, Proceedings of the Conference on Business and 
Economic Research, Washington, D. C., August 6-10, 1951 (Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Regional Education Board, December 1951), 51 pp.; see also “Relationships be- 
tween the Naval Research Laboratory and Colleges and Universities,” the report 


of a visiting committee of the Board of Control for Southern Regional Education 
(Mimeographed; Atlanta, Ga.: The Board), 15 pp. 
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This type of activity could have the effect of “tooling up” a 
group of institutions with new competence and facilities. It could 
also begin to distribute the scientific potential of the nation over 
many regions, instead of depending heavily on a very few insti- 
tutions. These considerations could also be refined in more 
detail in light of utmost importance of building institutional 
strengths in the basic sciences and fundamental research. 


EXPERIMENTS TO BuILD REGIONAL COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


It can readily be seen that these several activities have been 
conducted with one major guideline: to search experimentally 
for methods of joint institutional activity that will strengthen 
the research and educational services available in the region. 
Each new program is begun somewhat as a pilot plant. Expe- 
rience in the undertaking is then extended to larger operations. 
Or, if major pitfalls are identified, the approach is discarded for 
another path to the same objective, as indicated in the previous 
example about the graduate program. 

Today, with the major principles and procedures for develop- 
ing regional programs pretty generally agreed upon, the explor- 
ations with government and industry can be geared into the evolv- 
ing regional graduate and professional programs. The “con- 
tract services”’ program is being extended and will be used, since 
it seems to provide the best means of program implementation. 
The new patterns of direct support from legislatures, industry, 
and government will also be accelerated. 

Approximately twenty-three new regional programs are in the 
process of formulation. They will mature at different rates of 
speed. Others will be undertaken as interest and experience are 
gained. 

Each of these new regional programs has a special charac- 
teristic which makes it an experiment in a particular method of 
interinstitutional and/or interstate cooperation. Likewise, each 
program deals with a vital phase of regional development. Some 
of these include: forestry sciences, government, health sciences, 
petroleum sciences, aeronautical sciences, experimental statistics, 
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Latin-American studies, oceanography and marine biology, city 
and regional planning, plant and animal sciences. 

As these programs evolve, each will represent a new union of 
government, industry, and higher education. Each will be built 
in the direction of a genuine regional research, education, and 
service program. The higher institutions will provide the cen- 
ters for education and investigation needed to find direction and 
catalyze the entire process. 


EARLY OBSERVATIONS ON REGIONAL COOPERATION 


The building of a program of regional cooperative action in 
higher education is fraught with complex problems. The account 
given here must be limited primarily to a description of its evo- 
lution. Yet, even at this early stage of development, it is possi- 
ble to point up some of the implications of the process that has 
been consciously followed in developing the program during its 
three and one-half years. 

The theory of regionalism has a rich background in many fields 
of scholarly and scientific endeavor. With one notable exception, 
however, the nation has had no major experiment translating the 
theories and research of regionalism into working administrative 
arrangements in a large geographic area. This exception has been 
seen in the evolution of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The South’s regional education program has hinged on finding 
ways of getting two separate forces to move in the same direc- 
tion. The existence of the Southern Governors’ Conference as 
a cohesive group has greatly facilitated the initiation and sus- 
taining of the program. The board’s work with legislatures, 
state administrative officials, and general public information in 
fourteen states has revealed the great range in political beliefs 
and governmental procedures that go into creating and maintain- 
ing an interstate governmental coalition. This is the basic driving 
power in any interstate compact operation. 

Along with this governmental force there must be developed 
the educational counterpart. Here the range of differences in 
educational philosophy and leadership provides the major arena 
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for agreement or conflict. The educational force in southern 
regional development has had a long history of association and 
successful activity. Some of these groups include the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Southern 
University Conference, the Conference of Deans of Southern 
Graduate Schools, the Southern States Work Conference, 
Southern Council of Chief State School Officers, the Southeastern 
Library Association, and the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education. ‘The leadership patterns in these and 
other regional groups have provided both possibilities and prob- 
lems in translating educational agreements into needed legislative 
action. 


FEARS OF POLITICAL PRESSURE HAVE NOT MATERIALIZED 


In a policy board having among its members fourteen gover- 
nors, many educators—particularly private institutional repre- 
sentatives—have voiced the fear that politics would become a 
dominating force in educational decision-making. The present 
administration of the Regional Board has been given no political 
pressure whatever in either policy formulation or in administra- 
tive planning and operation. The Regional Board, made up of 
both educators and governors, has proceeded with great respect 
for the judgment of the professional educator. The board has 
provided the situation in which the recommendations coming 
from a multitude of conferences and commissions have blended 
the educational and governmental judgments in decision-making. 


CRITICAL ELEMENTS IN PROGRAM DESIGN 


As the educational and governmental forces are mobilized and 
united, seven major elements to consider in formulating pro- 
grams of regional action in higher education are: 

1. There must be strong motivations that can be satisfied 
through regional cooperation. 

2. There must be evolved the educational and governmental 
competence to plan and act regionally. 
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3. The machinery and procedures for regional planning and 
action must be forged by those who are to use it. 

4. There must be a large measure of experimentation in the 
approach to problems and the evaluation of attempts at their 
solution. 

5. There must be a large measure of courage to modify poli- 
cies and procedures to achieve results more effectively. 

6. The larger regional program must be built out of a series of 
small successful operations that provide the base of experience 
on which the large structure can be erected and sustained. 

7. The larger program, and its specific parts, must grow out 
of the agreements of the educational, governmental, and lay lead. 
ership involved; the program can develop no faster than this 
process of decision-making can take place. The process of de- 
cision-making can be assisted; if it is to survive stress and strain, 
it cannot be forced or manipulated. 

The toughest of these seven to achieve have been four and five. 
Higher education is the greatest defender of research and the 
experimental method as applied to scientific endeavor. Some. 
times the same individuals who are our most distinguished scien- 
tists and scholars will exhibit complete intellectual blocks in tak- 
ing the same experimental and scientific approach to educational 
evaluation and design. 


ASSUMPTIONS TO TEST IN REGIONAL COOPERATION 


There are at least five major assumptions in educational design 
and administration that the South’s present pattern of regional 
cooperation should give some light on in a few years: 

1. That a university can build a research and instructional pro- 
gram of genuine excellence in a given field without at the same 
time building in programs of equal strength in all other fields, or 
even in all associated fields at the same time. 

2. That in a given academic specialty a strong research and 
educational experience can be provided advanced students by in- 
tegrating the complementary strengths of two or more institu- 
tions. 
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3. That the technical competence of an institution can be 
shared by the faculties and students of other institutions not pos- 
sessing it and thereby contribute to the general strengthening of 
other institutions and to the further improvement of the institu- 
tion so sharing its facilities. 

4. That the personnel and facilities of industry and govern- 
ment can be systematically utilized as educational resources at 
the advanced graduate levels by universities, thereby allowing 
for enrichment of existing university programs and the offering 
of a greater variety of training than would otherwise be possible. 

5. That the personnel and facilities of universities can be more 
systematically utilized by government and industry, thereby pro- 
viding a greater flexibility for meeting the research and person- 
nel training needs of industry and government and concurrently 
strengthening and expanding the scientific and training compe- 
tence of universities. 

Experience will soon begin to substantiate or invalidate these 
hypotheses. New developments can be guided accordingly. 
There may be many paths to be explored to determine the full 
import of the directions suggested here. Great patience and 
wisdom will have to be drawn upon, from whatever source they 
may be found, to integrate such powerful forces into true educa- 
tional strengths. 

The crisis in dollars and crisis in scholars facing American 
higher education pose problems that cannot be solved by pur- 
suing exclusively the same old patterns of institutional planning 
and finance. It may be that the process of regional cooperation 
in higher education can provide at least one way of dealing with 
this dilemma. 











Need for Regional Cooperation in 
New England Education’ 


By GOVERNOR SHERMAN ADAMS 


not often that I have a difference of opinion with Arthur 
Adams. For the most part we get along very well. How. 
ever, Our views were somewhat at variance on the importance 
of the subject matter of my remarks this afternoon. As I have 
done many times in the past, I deferred to his better judgment, 
though I appear here with some misgivings as to my ability to 
absorb your interest in the subject of a Tri-State Authority. 
Most of you, I presume, have New England origins. From 
your own experience you know that we are loathe to accept radi- 
cal change. We pledge great loyalty to our national Constitu- 
tion and to our state constitution as well. It does seem to me 
that in our own case the barriers to change may sometimes be an 
obstacle to progress, rather than a safeguard. The require- 
ment of obtaining a majority vote of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, followed by a two-thirds vote of the people, has occasionally 
stood in the way of changes that would have been good for us. 
I mention this because the subject matter of my remarks has to 
do with a fundamental change in the administration of public 
services. Although my observations are factual rather than phil- 
osophical, you will, I am sure, appreciate that the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes which I am about to describe depends in 
considerable measure on the willingness of the individual to ac- 
cept a rather different point of view regarding his government 
and the means for accomplishing its objectives. 
Here in New England we live in the empire of rugged individ- 
ualism. A much more accurate descriptive title would be ‘‘a peo- 
ple of very selective dependencies.” Rugged individualism is, of 


L peers CARMICHAEL, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It is 


*An address given at Boston on December 8, 1951, at a meeting sponsored 
jointly by the American Council on Education and the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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course, a state of mind. In its purest form it is an overextended 
state of self-confidence. For us here in New England it has 
been a most useful characteristic. It has provided fortification, 
both for the body and for the spirit, for generations of New 
Englanders. It has been a source of fortitude to overcome in- 
surmountable obstacles. Depending upon yourself is not only a 
way of life, but a delightful experience. Typical of this ex- 
perience is the story which Walter Hard of Vermont likes to 
tell. “Up along the Connecticut, years ago, there stood an 
abandoned lumber camp in which a family had lived for some 
time. They had been something less than prosperous and had 
been the object of much concern by the local minister, the Ladies 
Aid Society, and other organizations interested in the public weal. 
‘So it came along to a Saturday afternoon in August when the 
social welfare worker thought she would go up and see if she 
could impart advice and counsel and perhaps help out with things 
abit. She arrived at the camp dooryard on one of those lowery 
afternoons when it looked as though there might be a shower 
coming up. Thunderheads had been on the horizon for quite 
awhile and there had been some ominous rumbling. As she 
passed through the camp dooryard on the way to the building 
where the family lived, she heard a speech being given in a rau- 
cous voice, obviously coming froma radio. As she started up the 
steps, she heard the speaker imparting this age-old advice: ‘Re- 
pent ye, repent ye, for the day of judgment is at hand.’ She 
reached out to open the screen door, and there came a blinding 
flash of lightning, followed by a quick crack of thunder, and out 
went the lights where she had just caught sight of the whole 
family around the radio, the old man and old woman, the father 
and mother of the second generation, and several children of non- 
descript ages, all gathered about listening to the words of wis- 
dom. It was very quiet for a moment. Finally, the stillness was 
broken by the old man, who observed: ‘Well, I don’t know but 
it’s really coming to an end arter all. Howsomever, I don’t know 
as I give a continental ’cause if it does I’ve got some kin over to 
Vermont and I can go and stay with them for awhile.’ ” 
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Rather than illustrating complete self-reliance, that story 
simply teaches that when the great crisis comes we need each 
other. In this cosmopolitan and sophisticated era, that time for 
most of us occurs at birth and extends until death. Among the 
innumerable examples of it which might be cited, there is this old 


epitaph which found its way into the national library of the 
D.A.R.: 


Beneath this dust lies the smoldering crust 
Of Eleanor Batchelor Shoven 
Well versed in the arts 
Of pies, puddings, and tarts 
And the lucrative trade of the oven. 
When she’d lived long enough 
She made her last puff, 
A puff by her husband much praised 
And now she doth lie, 
And make a dirt pie 
And hopes that her crust may be raised. 


The earliest beginnings of New England community life were 
not so much examples of sturdy individualism as they were stv- 
dies in interdependencies. The early fragments of New Eng- 
land life were communal. Of what there was, each had a share. 
The earliest system of public welfare consisted of self-sharing 
and an equal distribution of that which often wasn’t much. As 
long as everybody was poor there was real economic equality. 
As long as life was rough, it was rough on everybody. 

Under the Republic, such similarities have disappeared. 
Largely through the rights of fee ownership and free exploita- 
tion of natural resources, the individual has had the opportunity 
of converting natural wealth to personal wealth. Not everybody 
has seized these opportunities, although they have been here for 
the asking. One of the products of democracy or its modifica- 
tion—republicanism—is economic inequality. That constitutes no 
indictment of either, but necessarily taxes the ingenuity of us, 
its proponents, to devise such self-restraints and self-discipline 
as recognized justice may indicate. Such political intelligence 
calls for a high order of responsible individualism. Yet it is 
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becoming increasingly clear that our political system cannot 
operate successfully without it. 

The challenge that republicanism offers today to its protagon- 
ists in this drama of democracy is how to maintain a vigorous 
competitive system of individual enterprise while maintaining a 
representative government which protects the opportunity of 
the average, yes, even the marginal, citizen to earn reasonably 
liberal essentials of self-survival. 

Some of the inequalities in the United States are regional; 
some are the results of colloquialisms of habit or heritage. Some 
of the inequalities about which we talk are simply variations in 
customs. Yet the fact remains that there are differences in privi- 
leges and opportunities in this country of ours. I should like to 
emphasize that our form of government is not necessarily res- 
ponsible for these, and ought not to be responsible. The respon- 
sibility for these differences lies in the people. 

Now when I was a small boy, I helped my grandmother with 
the family wash. It should be made clear that there was no op- 
tion offered. I lugged water from the cistern to fill the wash boiler. 
She boiled and scrubbed, and wrung and rinsed, and wrung and 
hung out an enormous tonnage of wearing apparel. Perhaps you 
think I am going to say she had a happy time of it. Not at all. It 
was humdrum drudgery. 

On the other hand, she didn’t know the meaning of the word 
“cocktail.” Had it ever come up, she would probably have said 
she could think of much more palatable parts of the bird. When I 
observe some of these modern social battles, fought in the sophis- 
ticated atmosphere of the nation’s most celebrated drawing 
rooms, it seems to me there were many items on the credit side 
of the Colonial social ledger. 

My purpose in mentioning this is that we who have the great 
joy of living in rural and northern New England do not feel de- 
prived. In fact, we feel, most of us, that life is a full, rich, and 
rewarding experience (that is, those of us who are not gover- 
nors). In fact, we have documentary evidence that this is so. 
Among other things, we live longer. We have a greater propor- 
tion of people over sixty-five years of age in New Hampshire than 
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any other state in the Union. There are some of you who would 
be in doubt as to whether this phenomenon was something about 
which you should brag or apologize. We think the former, for 
good health, happiness, and contentment are creatures of a state 
of beauty, culture, homely pursuits, which has the atmosphere 
providing incentive to work hard, and the leisure in which to 
serve well. 

Under the Republic it is evident that there have been certain 
definite results that have followed development of wealth and 
bigness. Usually we associate these qualities with strength; 
whereas with poverty and smallness we associate weakness, 
Insofar as economic conditions of people in certain states and 
regions are concerned, such assumptions are entirely erroneous. 
Yet it is clear that there are limitations to what small states, 
inadequately endowed with great natural resources, can afford 
to do. Some of these things are now considered to be necessary 
responsibilities of state government. In this category are the 
states of northern New England. These deficiencies could con- 
ceivably be satisfied through federal subsidy. Although our people, 
for the most part, will accept grants-in-aid in a variety of dif- 
ferent federal programs, in principle they do not like handouts. 
They have a much better time of it taking care of themselves. 

Soon after I was elected governor, early in January 1949, I at- 
tended a meeting of the Conference of New England Governors. 
There had already been some discussion concerning the extent to 
which the compact, as an instrument not only for agreement be- 
tween states, but also for actual operation of joint facilities, could 
be employed for the purpose of providing services and facilities 
which a state singly could not afford. At that meeting it became 
clear to me that some of the states concerned were perfectly 
well able to take care of themselves, in fact, had already done so 
in many fields. It seemed to me further that Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont might well consider whether they, acting 
jointly, might not be able to discharge some of these responsi- 
bilities through the medium of an Interstate Compact. Accord- 
ingly, in the spring of that year, the governor of Maine, Fred- 
erick G. Payne, the governor of Vermont, Ernest W. Gibson, 
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and I discussed the possibility of establishing a committee to con- 
sider the possibilities of such an arrangement. Governor Payne 
appointed Norman U. Greenlaw, commissioner of the State of 
Maine Department of Institutional Service, and Dr. Francis H. 
Sleeper, superintendent of the Augusta State Hospital. Governor 
Gibson appointed Timothy C. Dale, Commissioner of Institutions 
and Corrections, and Charles H. Austin, chairman of the Board 
of Institutions and Corrections, and I appointed John J. Halli- 
nan, who had long been a member of the Board of Public Wel- 
fare, and Dr. John L. Smalldon, the superintendent of the New 
Hampshire State Hospital. The death of Charles H. Austin later 
created a vacancy in the committee which was filled by Senator 
Harry G. Dickens of Barton, Vermont. A series of rather inten- 
sive studies and conferences on the part of this committee re- 
sulted in a report directed to the governors of the three states, 
dated April 5, 1950. The report recommended that a compact for 
such stated purposes was not only feasible, but the committee 
unanimously concurred in recommending that the primary con- 
cern of such an arrangement should be the establishment of an 
institution to care for and treat defective delinquents. More than 
this, it recognized that there were at least another half-dozen 
fields in which such interstate institutional cooperation might be 
of mutual benefit to the three states. One of the most important 
of those possibilities was the creation of certain specialized 
educational institutions for which a particularly emphatic need 
was felt. 

Upon receipt of the report, the governors directed that the 
attorneys general of the three states draft appropriate legislation 
and compacts to permit cooperation in these various fields. It was 
emphasized, I remember, that both federal and state legislation 
should be drawn as broadly as possible so that the states might 
have a chance to investigate a variety of possibilities without fear 
of arbitrary legal limitations. 

There has been felt for some years, in these three states, 
certain specific deficiencies in our educational institutions. For 


example, one of these deficiencies has been a school of veterinary 
medicine. 
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This concern of these New England states has not been pecu. 
liar to the northeastern section of this country. Similar concern 
has been expressed in the South and the West. In November 1949 
the Western Governors’ Conference adopted a resolution express. 
ing its consensus of opinion that the future of the country, and 
of the western states, is dependent upon the quality of the educa. 
tion of its youth; secondly, that no one of the states individually 
and alone has sufficient numbers of potential students to warrant 
the establishment and maintenance of adequate facilities in all of 
the essential fields of technical, professional, and graduate train. 
ing, nor do any of the states have the financial ability to furnish, 
within their borders, institutions capable of providing acceptable 
standards of training in all of these fields; and finally, that the 
western states or groups of such states within the region cooper- 
atively could provide sufficient educational facilities to meet the 
needs of the region and of the students thereof. The mountain 
states, including Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming, have for. 
mulated an Interstate Committee on Institutional Care for the 
Education of the Blind. A larger group, called the Western Re. 
gional Higher Education Group, including Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, and the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, have been considering a compact which would per- 
mit use of existing facilities upon a contractual basis so as to 
provide for graduate and professional education throughout the 
region. 

The northern New England governors felt certain that the 
fields of cooperative action should not be restricted to any parti- 
cular type of education or institution. On the contrary, we felt 
we should formulate a substantive understanding between our- 
selves which would permit our legislators to consider and adopt, 
under conditions provided by federal and state legislation and 
by compacts, programs of cooperative effort not only in the fields _, 
of education but also in hospitalization, correction, and welfare. 

Accordingly, the attorneys general prepared identical legisla- 
tion which was considered by the legislators of the three states 
simultaneously during their last regular session. Maine adopted 
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the legislation, with some modifications, but included the compact 
which would establish a Tri-State Authority. Although Vermont 
did not adopt the legislation in its proposed form, it nevertheless 
directed its committee actively to continue its study and be pre- 
pared to recommend action at the next regular session of its legis- 
lature. After a very considerable discussion and no little interest 
during the legislative session in New Hampshire, a resolution was 
passed providing for the creation of a special committee which 
is now actively making preparations for reporting action to the 
next session of our legislature at Concord. 

Right here it ought to be made clear that it is no schoolboy’s 
job to get legislation like this adopted. We do not part easily with 
customs, particularly where they involve tradition. On the whole, 
it probably is a good thing that the Yankee mind clings to tradi- 
tions. Yet, as I have said at the outset, there are times when 
change is good for us. To get a new law adopted requires as much 
ingenuity as the Yankee farmer employed who went off to the 
village with a lot of produce to trade for things that he needed. 
He had had a pretty good summer, and farm crops had brought 
good prices that year. He hitched his old horse in the village 
square, and after he had finished most of his trading he com- 
menced to think what he had better do with his money which he 
had left over. He remembered that Maria had spoken about how 
shabby he looked lately and that he was in dire need of a new 
outfit. After some debate with his conscience he decided to fol- 
low her advice, and went over to the dry goods store and bought 
himself a ready-made suit, a new shirt, a new pair of shoes, and 
some other appropriate articles to complete his new ensemble. 
These were all carefully wrapped and put under the seat of his 
buckboard when he remembered another errand he had to do. 
Upon completing this he came back, got into his buckboard, 
picked up the reins, and clucked very happily to his horse, “Gee 
up, Oleo, we'll get along home and we'll surprise the old lady.” 
On the way home he rode through a covered bridge. It was an 
unusually long covered bridge, and he commenced to think about 
his wife and what she would say about all his new clothes. Then 
he had an idea. He stopped the horse, took off his old clothes, and 
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since they were hardly worth keeping, he threw them out 
through the side of the covered bridge into the river. He 
reached under the seat for his new outfit, but it was gone. He 
thought about this new turn in his state of affairs for a moment, 
and then rather resolutely picked up the reins, slapped them 
against his old horse, and hollered, ‘‘Gee along up, Oleo, we'll get 
along home and surprise her anyway.”’ 

To surmount such obstacles, this kind of program involves an 
understanding of just what the difficulties are that have to be 
overcome. One or more of the following observations will usually 
occur to the legislator in the consideration of a bill providing 
for the creation of a compact of this kind. (1) Running an in. 
stitution is my state’s business. If I turn it over to some kind 
of interstate board, I won’t know what will happen to it. (2) 
Money that goes into support of a public institution is taxpayers’ 
money, and I do not want to give it over to somebody else to 
spend. (3) People sent to institutions belong here, not in some 
other state where they are not wanted and won't be cared for as 
well as we can care for them ourselves. (4) This institution 
probably won’t be located in New Hampshire anyway and is just 
a cute deal of another state to get us to pay for an institution 
they need with New Hampshire money. (5) A board set up 
in this manner is going to delegate two-thirds of the authority 
of the state over the institution to citizens of other states. You 
can’t run an institution with absentee management. (6) Fur- 
nishing services for people of three states, under a joint com- 
mission, just won’t work. Nothing but jealousy, suspicion, and 
skulduggery will result. (7) It is unconstitutional. State con- 
stitutions were created to safeguard rights of states. This busi- 
ness creates an authority which is outside the power of the state 
either to create or operate under the constitution. (8) There 
are too many institutions anyway, and this is just a device to 
create another one outside of the voters’ control. 

I hope I haven’t created any new arguments for the oppon- 
ents, but these are some that will occur to legislators, no matter 
in which state they may live. Some of the answers are quick to 
find and apparently simple, but others are not so easy. Your 
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answer to all of these questions may be oversimplified by simply 
stating that the test of the validity of this concept will be ex- 
pressed in terms of the character and standards of human control 
that is placed over it. The state should move carefully, for this 
proposal is virtually without precedent in this part of the coun- 
try. It is probably for the best interest of the states that our 
lawmakers have been reluctant to act upon such an important 
matter until they have had an opportunity to adjust themselves 
to it for a period of a year or so. The importance of such an 
understanding cannot be overemphasized. Anyone believing in 
states’ rights must accept the responsibilities on the other side 
of the street, and those are the obligations of the states to do 
things. It is almost an old cliché to say we had our chance to 
provide the variety of social services which have been almost 
completely federalized. States’ rights are no more sacred than 
states’ responsibilities. 

In my own state I can name dozens of people who, by apply- 
ing themselves to the problems of interstate cooperation in the 
foregoing field, could do a simply superlative job. The average 
patient cost, which is quite out of range of taxpayers’ pocket- 
books for many types of public institutional care, can be brought 
into range with a patient load that is represented by all defective 
delinquents, for instance, in the states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. At the present time there is for them little com- 
pletely and thoroughly satisfactory institutional care and treat- 
ment, let alone rehabilitation. 

Not only does northern New England need a school of veter- 
inary medicine, but also a top-flight general medical school, 
among other things. Some of these needs can be filled without 
any appreciable increase in the tax burden. It is quite a different 
matter in financing an institution on the basis of the needs of 
a population of a million and three quarters as against a popula- 
tion of four or five hundred thousand. 

The outlook for effective state government in the future need 
not necessarily be as dark as often pictured. Its costs must be 
the subject of continual and critical scrutiny. Although never 
wholly efficient, it need never be wholly inefficient and wasteful, 
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provided that voters will learn to practice the art of picking 
executives who have the capacity to manage effectively. Some- 
how, new and better means of giving better public dividends on 
taxpayers’ investments must be found, if the services which the 
people demand are to be supplied in ever-increasing quantity 
and quality. The northern New England Tri-State Authority 
might be a partial answer if handled painstakingly and prudently. 
Too much must not be expected of it, but it can provide a useful 
adjunct to state government. All of these things take painstak. 
ing work. It seems to me that too many people nowadays are 
trying to find the way to have an easy time. We shall have to 
learn that this generation must return to work if we are really 
going to accomplish some of the things that seem so obviously 
needed. I think of the last lines of Henry Van Dyke’s great 
poem, which seem so true and so wise, and with which I close: 


The Lord of Love came down from above, to live with 
the men who work 

This is the rose that he planted, here in this thorn-curst soil 

Heaven is blest with perfect rest, but the blessing of Earth 
is toil. 
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Colleges and World Community: 
The Undeveloped Regional Level 


By HOWARD LEE NOSTRAND 


some undeveloped means of intensifying its contribution 
toward a peaceable world community. Would it not fol- 
low that the means ought to be exploited? 

The answer depends on one’s estimate of several factors, 
notably these three: What can higher education contribute, 
without losing its essential impartiality? What good would it 
do to intensify this peculiar contribution? And can the good 
be accomplished by a feasible expenditure of effort? 

What colleges can do has radically changed in the course of 
a generation. It has changed so much that this factor alone 
alters the whole picture. The present pattern of general educa- 
tion for international understanding, on the campus and in the 
adult community, hardly goes back beyond 1919, the birth date 
of the Columbia survey course on Contemporary Civilization 
in the West. The same year saw the birth of the Institute of 
International Education, which today enables any of our col- 
leges to invite at least a few foreign students, and to select 
them from screened candidates. Then came the idea of delib- 
erate training for international business as well as government 
service, implemented today by improved forms of both language 
and area study. Only since World War II have colleges and 
universities had anything like their present chance to take part 
in United States government programs, or in the work of inter- 
governmental agencies: exchanging teachers, lending specialists, 
and conducting research on international tensions, international 
administration, or Point Four techniques. Most recently of all, 
perhaps, in 1950 long efforts of UNEsco, national organizations, 
and university representatives brought into being an Interna- 
tional Association of Universities, an agency of untold possi- 
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San IT CAN BE shown that higher education does possess 
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bilities for steadying the existence of universities over the world, 
and for increasing the total impact of the free, disinterested 
inquiry they represent to the world. 

The Estes Park conference of 1949, on the Role of Colleges 
and Universities in International Understanding,’ produced a 
first critical account of this changed situation. Representatives 
of over seventy United States educational organizations or foun- 
dations, after meeting in nine work groups, emerged with an 
unprecedented repertory of activities which one institution or 
another has developed as contributions toward a sound peace. 

The proceedings of that conference, published by the Amer. 
ican Council on Education which had organized it, express an 
ideal which is still unrealized. Practice still lags far behind 
the theory that each institution should rationally select from 
the repertory a broad, well-balanced and coordinated program 
of activities. 

The Estes Park conferees regarded such a college or univer- 
sity program as fulfillment of an international responsibility. 
They were impressed with the tremendous range of the contri- 
butions which higher education can make while still preserving, 
and in fact strengthening, its essential character and reputation 
of impartiality. They gave less attention to the next considera- 
tion—whether it would really do much good to intensify the 
effort and reduce the lag between the theory and the practice. 

This question comes up promptly if one returns to an individ- 
ual campus and assembles a representative planning committee. 
One is likely to find an assortment of artists, scientists, tech- 
nologists, personnel experts, and other specialists all absorbed 
in their professional activities, not at all concerned about maxi- 
mizing the services of the fictitious institution-as-a-whole to any 
cause whatever. 

These individuals are, of course, concerned that the world 
is currently in an unsatisfactory state. Yet they have been un- 

* Howard Lee Nostrand and Francis J. Brown (eds.), The Role of Colleges and 


Universities in International Understanding (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1949). 
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aware of how much higher education has to offer; and they are 
unconvinced that the potential contribution which they do visual- 
ize would really make enough difference in the world situation 
to be worth the effort. Here, too, the picture has changed, 
and so recently that one’s estimate of the factor may well have 
gone out of date. 


A PECULIAR FORM OF GRADUALISM EMERGES 


Following the San Francisco conference of 1945, which 
brought the U.N. into existence, important groups of citizens 
drew up various plans aiming to establish an orderly world 
situation by some one master stroke of a legal and political 
nature. If that could be accomplished—and what could be more 
welcome ?—then the slow processes of education and research 
would rightly be left to bring up the rear after the great mo- 
ment. But experience has diminished such hopes, as it did the 
earlier hopes of attaining one world by a sweeping conversion 
to one religious or political ideology. The international situa- 
tion has become so polarized that any sweeping proposal, aris- 
ing as it must from one side, inevitably meets with distrust and 
hostility on the other. 

Some keen minds that have been seeking a quicker solution 
are therefore entertaining quite different ideas today. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Alan Cranston, president of the United World Fed- 
eralists, heads an organization known particularly as advocating 
that a limited world government should be enacted right away. 
This, The Federalist has treated as a basic tenet. Yet, Mr. 
Cranston interviewed for The Federalist of October 1951 Mr. 
Harold H. Fisher of the Hoover War and Peace Library, who 
there speaks of gradually extending the scope of government, 
through the U.N., so as not to harden the differences between 
the East and West. Paradoxically, the fact of the divided 
world seems to be leading us toward a consensus on strategy. 

This strategy is one of gradualism, but with one great modify- 
ing feature. No one claims that the shrunken hope of a prompt 
solution has in the least reduced the rate at which governments 
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are going into debt and are depleting natural resources in order 
to buy constantly obsolescent armaments; the rate at which ten. 
sion is rising between the Eastern and Western peoples; the 
rate at which the underprivileged populations are increasing in 
numbers and are finding expression for their resentment against 
the peoples that have enjoyed high standards of living. Con. 
sequently, the peculiar gradualism that imposes itself is one 
which recognizes not only the impossibility of a master stroke, 
but also the urgency of pressing ahead with every kind of ad. 
vance that can affect the outcome of the present ominous sit- 
uation. 

If this is the wise strategy, then colleges and universities have 
the responsibility to make their peculiar contribution now, before 
the issue takes its eventual decisive turn—and with all possible 
energy and planning. But what contribution is needed? 

The impartial inquiry which the higher learning stands for 
above all else has a great deal to do with the present polariza. 
tion of East and West. One of the most dangerous forces be. 
hind the phenomenon is the natural tendency, on the part of 
public leaders and their followers alike, to oversimplify issues 
and to be satisfied by a low standard of evidence when new 
details match the whiteness of one’s own side, or the blackness 


of the other. A professor becomes conscious enough of this . 


frame of mind nowadays when he exhibits the contrasting one 
of the disinterested quest for truth. Yet this is precisely what 
colleges and universities need to do, tactfully but systematically: 
the more so because government leaders are almost irresistibly 
drawn into a spirit of psychological warfare that intensifies the 
polarity; organized religion is preoccupied with heresy on the 
other side and consequently exerts little of the Quakers’ kind 
of influence on the situation; and the public schools, quite apart 
from the problems of their students’ age level, necessarily live 


too close to their communities to maintain much of the intellec 


tual detachment which characterizes the higher learning. 
If colleges and universities do possess a relative freedom ot 
inquiry and expression, then they can and must assume leader- 
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ship toward their own high standards of objective evidence and 
unbiased judgment. These are admittedly distant goals. Yet, 
as Margaret Mead once pointed out apropos of UNEsco, the 
process of working for an ultimate objective is one of the most 
practical ways to relieve the bitterness and overcome the frus- 
tration of the immediate predicament. 

The same principle applies to the international exchange of 
students, and this contribution devolves on the colleges and uni- 
versities if only because college students are the people who are 
mature enough to work abroad yet young enough to be still 
free of family responsibilities. 

But apart from these peculiar functions as educational insti- 
tutions, colleges and universities possess most of the world’s 
total capacity for research into the ways and means of overcom- 
ing the material, administrative, psychological, and cultural 
obstacles to international cooperation. The writer has argued 
in an earlier issue of this journal* (October 1950) that we must 
accustom ourselves to work toward a livable world on three 
planes simultaneously, all three of which generate endless prob- 
lems of research: the remedial action of extinguishing local wars; 
the preventive action of reducing tensions; and the really con- 
structive action of transforming a shaky, defensive international 
structure into a positive enterprise of meeting basic human 
needs, in which peoples and governments alike could take part 
with eagerness and spiritual satisfaction. UNeEsco is the begin- 
ning of such a positive endeavor, but it lives in the shadow of 
enterprises that dwarf its eight million dollar budget. 

UNEsco is a step in the right direction; but it seems a rea- 
sonable estimate that UNEsco, even with its hundreds of sister 
organizations, is outmatched by the drift toward a state of hos- 
tility. Colleges and universities are the great potential source 
of several scarce items which could have a determining effect on 
the issue: above all, the disinterested pursuit and dissemination 
of truth—the one force that can demagnetize the ideological 


"Howard Lee Nostrand, “Toward Selective Planning in International Educa- 
tion,” THe EpucaTionat Recorp, XXXI (1950), 405-17. 
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atmosphere in which men’s minds are now being pulled to one 
pole or the other. It is clear that this strategic contribution 
is needed now, while the issue is still undecided; and that colleges 
and universities have unprecedented means at their disposal, 
largely unused at present, to make their intellectual life a more 
appreciable force. 

What cannot be shown is whether an intensified effort would 
succeed. To know that would be contrary to the terms of our 
tenure of life. At least there is no reasonable certainty of de- 
feat, and that alone could rule out the question of practicable 
ways to intensify the contribution of higher education. The 
remainder of this study will deal with one relatively unexplored 
means toward that end. 


Tue PossIBILITIES OF THE REGIONAL LEVEL 


The Estes Park conference, cited as our point of departure, 
mapped out plans of action at the level of the individual cam- 
pus, the national level, and that of the international agencies. 
The conference gave little attention to any regional concept 
except to recommend regional conferences, as item 18 of the 
plans for follow-up.* This relative neglect by a broadly repre- 
sentative group is not surprising, for it is characteristic of the 
over-all pattern of initiative in American higher education. A 
few active regional organizations do exist, such as the Southern 
Humanities Conference and various regional affiliates of the 
national learned societies; the Southern Regional Education 
Board, which publishes Regional Action in Higher Education; 
the Mountain States Conference which was very active in the 
1940’s; or the Pacific Northwest Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, and PNW Conference of Foreign Language Teachers. But 
these stand out rather as exceptions than as examples of a usual 
pattern. 

The exceptions seem moreover to be quite limited to the South 
and Far West. Does this indicate that regional cooperation has 
no sufficient cause to develop in the other sections of the coun- 


* Nostrand and Brown, of. cit., p. 62. 
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try? That may be the case. Yet there appear to be several 
sound reasons for believing that the regional unit of initiative 
is worth attempting. If the principle is sound, sooner or later 
colleges and universities are likely to press it into service as 
they seek to meet some urgent need, such as exists now in the 
field of higher education for international understanding. 

The first of the reasons is a certain local contagion of ideas: 
a regional scale smaller than the United States, yet larger than 
some of the other American republics, provides the optimum 
order of size for combining initiative with widespread partici- 
pation. 

Such a region will contain a number of institutions having 
comparable problems, and at least a few innovating minds that 
will have found superior solutions. Regional discussion gives 
all the institutions of the area an effective opportunity to com- 
pare notes. Once a superior device is noticed, its suggestiveness 
is deadened, to be sure, by more or less inertia. But progress 
on a nearby campus is one of the more potent stimuli, whether 
because of its insistent presence or because it excites rivalry. 
In return, a local audience encourages the authors of the initial 
progress to continue, even if the appreciation comes at first only 
from similar creative minorities in the neighboring colleges. 

As for the majority who provide the normal, preponderant 
inertia in any given field of endeavor, and indeed those whole 
institutions which rarely participate in national conferences on 
the subject at hand, it is evident that more of them can be drawn 
into a cooperative program on the regional scale. The institu- 
tions, or even individuals, can afford the small cost of travel 
within the region. There is room for more of the local individ- 
uals than there is in a national enterprise. And the regional 
scale makes practicable the device of interim committees, some 
at least of whose members can visit back and forth between 
conferences. The mutual stimulus consequently becomes more 
intense and sustained than it is likely to be for most of the par- 
ticipants in an organization covering a larger territory. 

A second reason is the regional sphere of a college’s or a 
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university’s self-interest. With few exceptions, the American 
college or university draws enough of its students from the 
immediate region so that the preparation and attitudes of these 
students set a limit to how much the institution can accomplish. 
Academic freedom, too, depends in some degree, even for the 
most independent colleges, upon the surrounding public’s grasp 
of what science and scholarship mean to the life process of a 
free society. 

Colleges and universities, therefore, have an enlightened in. 
terest in working together, along with the schools and the public 
of the region, so as to heighten the quality of education at all 
its interconnected levels, and so as to win intelligent public sup. 
port for free inquiry, despite the unpopularity of some of its 
results in a time of emotional tension. 

A third reason, quite apart from the local contagion of ideas 
and the regional sphere of interest, is that the regional scale 


permits fact-finding studies without requiring special grants or | 


appropriations. This is the more important since it makes pos- 
sible the periodic soundings which are necessary to show up the 
trends and forces underlying the momentary situation. An officer 
of the U.S. Office of Education has commented that he wished 
the survey reported here could be carried on nationally, though 
he saw no prospect of financing it. Within one region, never- 
theless, it has not been burdensome to write to each institution 
(there are 63 of them), assemble the answers to eight questions, 
and even to distribute a prepublication draft of the report, for 


a 


correction, to all that had or had not responded. The value | 


of the report is certainly circumscribed by its limited base, yet 
a UNEsco officer has written from Paris that he was thinking of 
re-editing it for wider use, expanding such local terminology as 
“upper division majors” and “‘quarter hours.”” When one adds 
up the practical advantages of regional fact-finding, together 
with the consideration that it also helps to spread the local fer- 


re 


ment of ideas more intensively, one wonders whether a number 


of regional surveys may not do more good, after all, than a 
unified undertaking. 
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A fourth reason is the latent opportunity for regional co- 
operation among institutions of higher learning. In the inter- 
national field which concerns us here, the possibilities include 
joint research projects, the arrangement of speaking or consulta- 
tion tours for such persons as representatives of the interna- 
tional specialized agencies or foreign cultural attachés, and a 
division of labor for expensive items like the training of ad- 
vanced specialists and the buying of specialized library collec- 
tions. 

Immense gains in both excellence and economy are in store 
for almost any regional group of colleges and universities that 
can develop a pride in their regional effectiveness to balance the 
pride of each institution. For the latter, pride, of itself, seems 
to make each college want to claim that it has everything any 
of its neighbors has. If continued meeting and working-to- 
gether, for whatever purpose, can pave the way for a wise 
solution of this problem, the by-product alone will repay all the 
effort. 

Today there is emerging a fifth reason for developing the 
regional entity, distinct from the others, although composed 
largely of basic possibilities already mentioned under regional 
fact-finding and intercollegiate cooperation. The International 
Association of Universities, established in 1950, has possibilities 
of developing into an important source of strength for the 
higher learning all over the world. For the more fortunate 
institutions it may mean largely a smoothing of the thorny pro- 
cesses of interchange with other countries. For large numbers 
of other universities it may make the difference between their 
present precarious, intermittent functioning and a new power 
to resist the old political interference from without and minority 
party activities within. But first the association will have to 
ask for a great deal of fact-finding, and the data will doubtless 
have to be collected without expense either to this poor relative 
of UNEsco, or to the impecunious intellectual itself. Further- 
more, regional cooperation seems to hold the only chance of 
any widespread participation in the association. Few colleges 
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can afford to be represented in its international meetings unless 
they economize by taking turns and by appointing faculty mem. 
bers who happen to be within economical distance of the meet. 
ing place. A further difficulty to be overcome is that university 
representatives, especially from Europe, have ruled out junior 
colleges from membership, and seem likely to continue to do so, 
Junior colleges are decidedly important in our local situation, 
and the only way they can make a corresponding contribution 
to the International Association would seem to be by helping 
to inform representatives of their region. 


On DEFINING A REGION 


What does one mean by a “region,” in view of the purposes 
it is to serve? Three criteria, apparently, need to be applied 
together to determine its proper geographical extent: travel 
distance, the sphere of self-interest, and the concern that, as 
other regions develop, all the area in between should have the 
chance to take part in at least one grouping. 

A feasible travel distance varies a great deal, to be sure, from 
college administrators to classroom schoolteachers; and the 
sphere of interest of a university or even of a small college is 
much larger than that of a public school. Yet at least a few 
schoolteachers will manage to get to meetings a couple of hun. 
dred miles away; and provided the college people and interim 
committees assure continuity, it does no harm that the school 
representatives at each regional conference come largely from 
the nearest school systems, and work between meetings largely 
with the local university. 

As for proper inclusion of the people within a region, the 
problem that arises in practice is to decide which of the various 
groups of college, school, adult education, and mass media people 
should be asked to take part in steering the regional enterprise 
as a whole, and which groups should be called in rather for 
particular projects touching upon their fields. 


The Pacific Northwest has at least two regional organizations 


which relate to the present subject: the Pacific Northwest Con 
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ference on Higher Education, and the Pacific Northwest Confer- 
ence of Foreign-Language Teachers. It has proved practicable 
to include in the region the states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana, and the provinces of British Columbia, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan. This region comprises 24 private 
colleges or universities, 11 state or provincial institutions which 
offer graduate study, 13 colleges of education, and 15 junior 
colleges. Boundaries with other regions have created no prob- 
lem. A very desirable overlap exists between this region and 
three others: Canada as a whole; Northern California; and 
through Montana, Idaho, and Utah, the Mountain States region. 


AN INEXPENSIVE REGIONAL SURVEY 


Eight suggestive questions which were addressed in March 
1951 to the presidents of the universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges in the Pacific Northwest are reproduced here with a 
few of the most general results. The entire report has been 
published in the Washington State Unesco News, Volume IV, 
No. 4 (September 1951), pages 2-12. 

The writer believes that these eight headings provide a more 
workable scheme than the list formulated by the Estes Park 
conference for a campus committee on international education.‘ 
For some purposes, however, the earlier list still has advan- 
tages. A check list with helpful subheadings will be found, more- 
over, in an excellent little book by Howard E. Wilson, Univer- 
sities and World Affairs. 

1. General education: any notable courses, or any degree 
requirements, advisory procedure, etc., used to assure some un- 
derstanding of international affairs?—or of other peoples? 

Elective courses have been well developed throughout the 
Pacific Northwest. So have extracurricular activities, though 
these follow set patterns which could hardly be ideal for so 
many situations. 


‘Ibid., pp. 23-24. 


‘New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th St., 
1951. $1.00. 
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Degree requirements and the advisory system seem scarcely 
to have been considered among the means for assuring that stu. 
dents will develop a modicum of background knowledge and 
concern for world affairs. 

2. Adult and other extramural education: any activities aim. 
ing particularly toward international understanding? 

International education for the adults of the region is left 
mostly to the few largest institutions. These make a vigorous 


effort to contribute on a wide front, but they do not claim to ' 


achieve a rational coverage, either of the most urgent inter. 
national subject matter, or of the whole geographical region. 
3. Training and lending of specialists for international busi- 
ness, public service, missionary work, etc.—language and area 
programs? 
A wide variety of professional and area training is offered. 
Some expensive programs are duplicated within short distances, 


while other programs at the undergraduate level could well | 


become more common. Of the twenty-four private colleges 
seven are training missionaries, but only Reed College reported 
any other field of training for international service. There is 
no way of knowing whether the region as a whole is contributing 
its proper share in view of the national and international needs 
for specialized personnel. 

4. Exchange of persons: any visiting teachers from abroad or 
faculty members serving in other countries? (Foreign student 


figures are available in the Institute of International Education , 


census, as are those for United States students abroad.) What 
means are being used to integrate foreign students into campus 
and community life? 

The region brings enough students from abroad each year to 


exert a noticeable influence on campus and community discus | 


sions of international issues. The traffic of outbound students 
is annually increasing. The exchange of teachers is being taken 
up by the schools as well as colleges. 

In the state of Washington a Foundation for International 
Understanding through Students, founded in 1948, has begun 
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systematically to round out the interchange and to intensify the 
contact between the foreign students and the communities of 
the state. 

Success in the exchange-of-persons sector is so gratifying, in 
fact, that it threatens to stunt the development of activity in the 
other sectors. It gives an emotional satisfaction which eclipses 
the intellectual reasons for dissatisfaction in the remaining seven- 
eighths of the tableau. Yet the survey reveals in a rough way 
that activity carried on for technical ends is subtly reorienting 
general attitudes. The going-abroad of specialists as teachers or 
consultants in technical fields, and the coming to this country of 
foreigners in quest of technical training, appear to be doing fully 
as much for world-mindedness as is many a project of general 
education. And this is just as true of the inland universities and 
agricultural colleges as it is of the coastal institutions. The 
problem remains, nonetheless, to make the most of the new re- 
source. 

5. Research: on social tensions? on international organiza- 
tion? on international attitudes or education? etc. 

This item certainly should not rank below the exchange of 
students and teachers as a function of the higher learning. Yet 
very few projects of cooperative research bearing on interna- 
tional relations were reported, and only a few more individual 
projects. This near-vacuum means that the region is failing to 
contribute its share of the research that must be carried on if 
governmental and intergovernmental agencies are to act on the 
basis of adequate knowledge. Lists of research problems com- 
piled by these agencies can hardly be expected to accomplish 
much, though a more frequent use of that naive device might 
help. Consultation tours by national and international officials 
seem the most promising means of stimulating long-range, basic 
research in the fields likely to benefit the process of public policy- 
making. 

6. Exchange of materials: any notable exchanges of publica- 
tions, or other materials, with foreign universities? 

In this activity, which is not much less important than the 
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others listed thus far, the Pacific Northwest is clearly not carry. 
ing the part that would fall to it in any interchange adequate to 
support informed teaching and research in all possible countries, 

7. Cooperation with foreign universities: any special rela. 
tionship with particular universities abroad?—recent gifts of 
books or materials? 

Admirable projects were reported which aim to reconstruct 
or strengthen one foreign university. Little thought has been 
given, however, to matters of over-all policy such as the question, 
for example, of the proper educational elements and the proper 


intensity of a World Student Service Fund drive for a particular , 


campus. And little effort has been made to strengthen the posi- 
tion of higher education internationally, as can now be done 
through the International Association of Universities. 

8. Planning and evaluation: any committee or officer respon. 





sible for rounding out coverage of such areas as have been listed? | 


Any evaluation program in progress? 

Very few institutions of this region have established anything 
like the campus coordinating committee urged by the Estes Park 
conference as a basic item of agenda. For this reason the salient 


activities, such as the foreign-student programs, are demonstra- 


bly less effective than they could be if they were supported by 
comparable programs in the other sectors, and were in turn en- 
riching the other parts of a balanced and coordinated whole. 
The number one problem of higher education for a world com- 
munity is still that of selective, over-all planning by each college 
and university. 

Can the sort of regional fact-finding survey just outlined serve 
to stimulate such planning on the individual campus? The Pa- 
cific Northwest survey certainly did not seem to have this effect 
at the first step. But several of the presidents or others who ac- 
knowledged the prepublication draft of the report mentioned 
that it had stimulated reflection; and Washington State College 
at Pullman, which has one of the several best over-all programs 
in the region, reported six months later that, as a result of flaws 


which came to light in the answering of the eight suggestive ques 
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tions, a college-wide coordinating committee was now being es- 
tablished. 

Unless one finds oneself, therefore, in a region where higher 
education already possesses an organization actively concerned 
over its international responsibilities, one might try this sort of 
fact-finding survey. It serves as an economical beginning for a 
region-wide interchange and spread of initiative. The under- 
taking should meet with active cooperation in any region if it is 
true, as this paper has tried to show, that colleges and universi- 
ties have urgent logical reasons for intensifying their unique con- 
tribution toward the building of a decent world community. 











Self-Evaluation in Southern Universities 
By GEORGE F. GANT 


sional and graduate programs very rapidly. As through 
work in many other areas—industrial, agricultural, and 
governmental—the South is striving, successfully, through higher 
education, to meet the challenge which the reawakened vigor of 
the people and the development of the region’s natural resources 
offer. In meeting this challenge, the South is looking more and 


[J sonar sna IN THE SOUTH are expanding their profes. 


more to its own universities to provide the educational and re. | 


search leadership for which it has heretofore looked to the 
North. 

At the same time that this rapid expansion in southern higher 
education is taking place, the establishment of large govern. 


mental and industrial research and development centers—in , 


atomic energy, chemicals, aerodynamics, etc.—is creating an at- 
mosphere and an opportunity for new centers of scientific and 
scholarly achievement in the South. Another factor is the in- 
terest that both the federal government and the universities 
have in more effective use of federal research funds to expand 
and strengthen university research and training. This common 


interest gives both incentive and occasion for graduate and pro- | 


fessional program expansion and improvement. The coincidence 
of these circumstances is making it possible for southern uni- 
versities to plan more realistic and more imaginative programs 
than they could have, had the changes taken place over a longer 
period of time. 

Cooperation among universities and states has been another 
major influence on the development of higher education in the 
South. This cooperation has grown from an acute awareness 
among educational and lay leadership of the problems and op- 
portunities common to the region as a whole, and from a strong 
desire to make progress in the most effective and economical 
ways possible. The South’s long experience with small budgets 
has not only taught it how to get the most out of a dollar; it 
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has also taught it how to give emphasis to those things which it 
values the most. Cooperation among southern institutions and 
southern states is not intended to pool grief and poverty, but to 
pool strength and hope. The purpose is to learn not how to spend 
less money—in this case for higher education—but how to plan 
for, obtain, and spend the additional funds needed in the South 
in the most effective way. A number of organizations are work- 
ing to this end. The Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools has for many years served as the most influential 
organization in raising the standards of higher and secondary 
education in the region. More recently, the Southern Regional 
Education Board has added new administrative, fiscal, and legal 
facilities by which the states and universities can do together 
those things which they could not do so well separately. The 
Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, although 
primarily a deliberative body, has succeeded in developing and 
maintaining through its prestige and membership very high 
standards for the limited number of graduate programs con- 
ducted in the past. 

These three organizations—the Southern Regional Education 
Board, the Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, 
and the Committee on Graduate Instruction of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools—sponsored a Re- 
gional Conference on Graduate Education at Savannah in Oc- 
tober 1949. It was attended by about 150 educators from 
southern universities. One of the major recommendations of the 
conference was that the universities of the region be encour- 
aged and assisted to undertake systematic programs of self- 
evaluation as preparation for the wisest expansion and improve- 
ment of their graduate work. The report of that conference 
emphasized that the major responsibility for improving the qual- 
ity and caliber of its program rests upon each university. The 
process of self-evaluation was emphasized as one means for 
bringing about such improvement.' The report pointed out that, 

*This report was presented to the conference by Co-Chairmen W. W. Pierson, 


dean of the Graduate School, University of North Carolina, and L. D. Haskew, 
dean, College of Education, University of Texas. 
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although it was evident that much in the way of institutional self. 
evaluation was going forward, a great deal of it was unsystematic 
and sporadic and there was much to learn and share about the 
ways and means for making self-evaluation most productive in 
improving higher education. The conference recommended that 
the Southern Regional Education Board cooperate with other 
organizations to assist southern universities to develop a guide 
providing suggestions on ways of improving their programs 
through self-evaluation. 

Acting upon the recommendation of the Savannah Conference 
on Graduate Education, the Southern Regional Education Board 
appointed a committee * which, with the special assistance of 
Dr. C. F. Byers, University of Florida, and Dr. Warren Findley, 
Educational Testing Service, prepared a draft of the guide. The 
draft was distributed widely among southern universities and was 
reviewed intensively by one of the groups at a second region-wide 
conference on graduate education held at Daytona Beach in Sep- 
tember 1950. That conference, attended by more than 200 rep. 
resentatives of 45 southern universities, accepted the report of 
one of its groups which had given the draft intensive review.' 
After reviewing the work the group had done in making revi- 
sions, the report concluded with this statement: ‘““The guide is not 
meant to be a means of accreditation by or for outside authori- 
ties. It outlines a plan of self-study in sufficient detail so that 
an institution may select those parts which it finds most appro- 
priate. Group IV believes that the guide is now a usable instru- 
ment, that any graduate school wishing to improve its quality 
will be greatly aided by the guide, and that the publication of 
this guide may well become historically significant.” 

The Guide was subsequently published by the board under the 

* Russell S. Poor, chairman, University Relations Committee, Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies, chairman; C. F. Byers, chairman of Biological Sciences. 
and executive officer of the University Committee on Evaluation of the Graduate 
Program, University of Florida; L. D. Haskew, dean, College of Education, 
University of Texas; Leroy E. Loemker, dean of the Graduate School, Emory 
University; Roger P. McCutcheon, dean of the Graduate School, Tulane University; 
W. W. Pierson, dean of the Graduate School, University of North Carolina; E. A 
Waters, dean of the Graduate School, University of Tennessee. 


*The report was presented by Roger P. McCutcheon, dean of the Graduate 
School, Tulane University. 
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title Improving Graduate Education: A Guide to Institutional 
Self-Evaluation. Its chapters are headed: “Why Self-Evalua- 
tion?’”’, “Organizing the Institution for Self-Evaluation,” ‘“De- 
scribing Programs and Resources of Departments,” ‘Studying 
Products and Contributions of Departments,” ‘Evaluating 
Departments and Program Units,” and “Evaluation at the Insti- 
tutional Level.” The appendixes include analysis and data 
sheets for graduate courses, students, admissions, faculty, li- 
brary, and plant and equipment. The preface states the assump- 
tions with regard to its use: 


1. The responsibility of self-evaluation is that of the faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff of the institution. Use of consultants from outside the 
institution should help maintain objectivity in the study and deepen 
insights and understandings concerning specific aspects of the institutional 
program. Carefully planned use of outside consultants to assist the faculty 
and administration is urged. 

2. This Guide presents detailed suggestions which an institution and 
its faculty can review, modify, and revise to fit their particular needs. It 
is assumed that in this process each institution will select those parts which 
it finds most appropriate and suggestive for its own situation. 

3. Each institution may wish to develop that sequence of steps which 
provides the most effective psychological situation for initiating its self- 
study, rather than adhering to the particular order of this document. 

4. The results of the study are the property of the institution, to be 
made available as it wishes. The experience of an institution in evaluating 
its own program may be of considerable assistance to other institutions’ 
wishes to undertake self-study. 

5. The types of analyses suggested in the Guide may be applied to a 
total institution or to a particular departmental, divisional, or interdivi- 
sional program within the institution. 


The Guide represents one of the first, if not the first, efforts 
to bring together systematized suggestions in connection with 
self-study of graduate education. Its emphasis upon the ad- 
vantages of regional planning in program evaluation is also 
significant. It points out that a number of institutions, carrying 
on the process of self-evaluation concurrently, can obtain many 
benefits from collaborative effort. In addition to these benefits, 
a regional approach to program evaluation allows each institu- 
tion to plan its specialties with better knowledge of what others 
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are planning. If experience and information are shared, the 
Guide points out, unnecessary and unproductive duplication of 
specialized and expensive facilities and programs can be avoided, 
and a variety of areas of collaboration in research and instruc- 
tion may be identified and developed. 

Since the Guide was published, in the spring of 1951, orders 
have been filled for 39 universities in the South—a dozen of 
which are now conducting some form of systematic self-evalua- 
tion. Orders have been filled from 55 institutions outside the 
region. 

The full program of assistance recommended by the Savannah 
and the Daytona Beach conferences contemplated, in addition 
to the publication of the Guide: (1) provision of regional clear- 
inghouse and consultative services for use by the institutions, and 
(2) provision of a facility to bring together the experience of 
the several participating institutions and to prepare analyses of 
these experiences. 

The soundness of those recommendations was confirmed by 
inquiries and requests which the Southern Regional Education 
Board received from a large number of the southern universities. 
It was becoming increasingly clear, however, that the Guide, al- 
though prepared on the occasion of the board’s interest in re- 
gional arrangements for graduate and professional work, could 
be used in several ways and for multiple purposes which would 
involve the interest of several other organizations concerned 
with the improvement of higher education. Moreover, if the 
self-evaluation program came to be too closely identified with 
the particularized functions of the Southern Regional Education 
Board, it might not be as readily adapted for its other useful 
purposes. For this reason, and after consultation with leaders 
in the several groups involved, the Southern Regional Education 
Board invited four other regional organizations to join with it 
in forming a new and independent committee to encourage and 
assist southern colleges and universities to improve their grad- 
uate and professional programs and supporting programs, 
through self-evaluation, and to get through such self-evaluation 
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information about practices and trends in graduate and profes- 
sional education as a guide to regional organization concerned 
with graduate education. In response to the invitation, four re- 
gional organizations have joined the board in designating two 
representatives to the Regional Committee on Institutional Self- 
Evaluation. They are the Conference of Deans of Southern 
Graduate Schools, the Joint Committee of Southeastern and 
Southwestern Library Associations, the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and the Southern University Con- 
ference. 

The Regional Committee held its first meeting in Atlanta on 
September 9, 1951. It adopted a statement of purpose and 
functions, elected Dudley R. Hutcherson, dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Mississippi, as chairman and accepted the 
offer of the Southern Regional Education Board to provide secre- 
tariat and fiscal services. 

At that meeting the committee devoted careful attention to 
the activities it might undertake to accomplish its purpose of as- 
sisting universities and colleges and sponsoring organizations. It 
considered the following activities as worth undertaking: 


1. Clearinghouse services 
a) Collection and dissemination of information about evaluation pro- 
cedures and the experience institutions have with programs of self- 
study 
b) The development of panels of consultants from which institutions 
might get suggestions 
c) Collection and dissemination of information about standards for 
graduate and professional programs 
d) Preparation of a bibliography on self-evaluation 
e) Consultation to institutions on the initiation of programs of self- 
evaluation. The institutions would be expected to employ their own 
consultants once their programs are under way. 
2. Analyses of experiences in self-evaluation and trends in graduate and 
professional education. 
3. Conduct of case studies of good and bad experience in developing 
graduate and professional programs at selected universities. Such cases 
would not be for the purpose of evaluating the institution studied, but 
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for the purpose of getting information of value to institutions which 
are evaluating and planning their own programs. 

4. Development of relationships with professional societies for the purpose 
of collaborating in the preparation of information about consultants 
and standards and in working out procedures. 

5. Conduct of work conferences with special groups, such as representa- 
tives of institutions undertaking programs of self-study. A particularly 
valuable work conference might be conducted with consultants, or 
prospective consultants, for the purpose of sharing information and ex- 
perience and for the purpose of orientation to the regional program of 
self-evaluation. An objective of the committee is to encourage the use 
of experienced personnel in southern institutions as consultants. The 
committee itself does not plan to employ a staff but to engage consult- 
ants as needed to perform specific tasks for it. 


The committee recognizes that the process of self-evaluation 
will be undertaken in different ways and on varying occasions 
by the several universities according to their own purposes and 
for their own use. Its policy is to provide both general and 
specific assistance according to the particular needs of, and at the 
request of, the universities which plan to study their programs in 
whole or in part. The program of self-evaluation is not a pro- 
gram of accreditation or outside appraisal, although in some 
cases a university may use the process to prepare for some such 
external judgment, just as in other cases a university may use it 
to develop a basis for its own decisions and growth. Rather, the 
program of self-evaluation has as its purpose the encouragement 
of improved methods of university planning, administration, and 
development. 

The committee’s major activity since its organization has been 
the sponsorship of a two-day conference on institutional self- 
evaluation at Daytona Beach, Florida, October 1951, in conjune- 
tion with the Southern Regional Education Board’s Conference 
on Regional Education. Approximately sixty persons attended 
the sessions on self-evaluation, representing about 50 universities. 
The group heard and discussed reports of self-evaluation studies 
at the Universities of Kentucky, Arkansas, Wisconsin, and Flor- 
ida, and at Mississippi State College. It discussed some of the 
important problems of institutional self-evaluation, such as: 
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1. What is the best institutional machinery for self-evaluation, 
and what are the relative roles of administration and faculty in 
setting up and operating this machinery? 

2. How are criteria established, for example, in the quality 
of research, and should objectives be established in the begin- 
ning, or should the study move from experience toward goals? 

3. What is the role of consultants? 

4. In what ways could a central office be of assistance to an 
institution in an evaluation? 

All except two or three of the fifty-odd institutions repre- 
sented at the conference indicated interest in using a systematic 
self-evaluation process. Two-thirds of the representatives stated 
that their interest is in evaluation of the entire graduate program. 
About one-third stated that their interest is in evaluation of cer- 
tain parts of the graduate programs. The conference recom- 
mended that the Regional Committee find a way to sponsor work 
conferences, provide clearinghouse facilities, conduct case studies, 
analyze and report upon experiences with self-evaluation, and to 
assist institutions in other ways. 

The committee believes that the use of systematic self-evalua- 
tion processes will have become well established in university 
administration within three or four years if the institutions, 
working together and with the Regional Committee, have the 
support and assistance which a regional program might provide. 
The committee hopes, for a three-year period, to provide general 
information and consulting services, to develop bibliographies, 
to make case studies, and to conduct work conferences of institu- 
tions, consultants, and professional societies. It is probable that 
the committee will cease to exist at the end of that period, finding 
that the several institutions and regional organizations will have 
adopted and adapted self-study procedures and made them an 
integral and continuing part of the educational process in the 
region. 

The regional program of institutional self-evaluation is de- 
signed to help institutions to do what they have been doing in 
one form or another for a long time, and to give them assistance 
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which will encourage them to perform that function more sys. 
tematically and with the advantages of any benefits they might 
derive from cooperation with their sister universities. The un- 
derlying assumption is that the universities of the region must 
undertake their rapidly growing programs on the basis of their 
own responsibility and their best judgment, but a judgment which 
involves their consideration for ways in which the several uni- 
versities can best supplement each other and best serve the region. 

Equally significant to this movement of systematic and coop. 
erative self-examination by universities is the fact that five re. 
gional organizations with different but related concerns with 
graduate and professional education have joined to assist institu- 
tions and themselves in an area of mutual interest and multiple 
purpose. The jointly sponsored Regional Committee on Institu- 
tional Self-Evaluation is a unique organization whose experience 
may show how agencies can find ways to work together to the 
benefit of their purposes—and with less confusion to institutions 
—but without impairing the integrity of their distinguishing func- 
tions. This experience has not yet been had. The Southern As. 
sociation is exploring the possibility of extending its activities 
and services. It is probable that it will undertake the accredita- 
tion of graduate work in another year or so, for example, and 
that it may wish to assess its interest in and attitude toward uni- 
versity self-study because of that new activity. The Southern 
Regional Education Board has recently encouraged universities 
to suggest additional regional graduate and professional pro- 
grams. Other regional organizations have their particular func- 
tions and interests. As a group, however, they share the deep 
belief in the integrity of university autonomy, the desire to assist 
universities according to their own functions, and a dependence 
upon the facts and analyses from which universities draw their 
conclusions. The committee is an experiment from which might 
be learned some of the problems and methods of interagency co- 
operation as well as the problems and methods of university 
cooperation. 
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Higher Education for Men in Uniform 
By MAJOR GENERAL JOHN M. DEVINE, USA 


HE PRIMARY MISSION of the armed forces is the defense 
| the nation. In accomplishing this mission, it is our job 

to produce effective fighting men. Everything else is sub- 
ordinate to that. However, we have long realized that an effec- 
tive fighting man is not merely one trained exclusively in military 
skills. A sound training program must also take into account 
the nature of the people being trained, and certainly must make 
provision for the mental stimulus and intellectual development 
of those people if we are to realize the full potential of our man- 
power. 

When we consider the nature of modern warfare, the impor- 
tance of the role of education is at once apparent, and I mean 
the role of education in military preparedness. The intricate 
machines of battle today can neither be built nor operated by 
uneducated men. Modern warfare requires the best in science, 
technology, and sociology. These, of course, must be welded 
together by leaders who think clearly and deliberately about our 
democratic principles. We must produce men with hearts and 
minds capable of keeping alive our political processes and our 
philosophy of human relations. Wars may be fought with 
weapons, but they are won by men who know and believe in 
what they are fighting for. We believe the better-educated man 
makes a better serviceman. 

Let me quote from a statement of military policy published by 
the Secretary of Defense just a short while ago: “Insure oppor- 
tunity to increase individual ability by appropriate training and 
education.”” That policy relates to education. The application 
of such a policy is intended to “develop in the individual man 
and woman of the Armed Forces the maximum effective mili- 
tary competence.” 

In other words, education is a part of our endeavor to make 
the most effective use of our available manpower in the interests 
of national security. Our efforts in that direction are designed 
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to increase our own efficiency as well as to assist the individual to 
realize to the full his latent capabilities. 

We believe the best place to get a college education is in col- 
lege; but if that is impossible, we will do our best to help the in- 
dividual acquire an education wherever he may happen to be. 
We are vitally interested in it for two groups of people. First, 
the professionals. I don’t like the term “professionals”; they 
are civilians, no matter how long they may be in the Army, Navy, 
or Air Force. “Careerists” may be a better term. I mean those 
people, most of whom had their education interrupted by the last 
war, who stayed in the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and who now 
are desirous of continuing their education for their own profes. 
sional advantage. They are a considerable group, and as leaders 
or potential leaders they are of very great concern to us. 

The other group, larger and more important, is composed of 
selectees. They are the people who come into the services for 
a short period of time. As a morale factor, opportunities for 
these people to continue their education is of tremendous value. 

The armed forces have increased greatly in size during the 
past year. By sheer numerical strength alone, they have become 
one of the greatest educational influences in the country. Our 
responsibility is a heavy one, and we are aware of it. It is 
clear that our obligation transcends the immediate and traditional 
concept that our only duty is to provide a body of men trained 
in military skills. We must also provide for the growth of 
healthy mental, moral, and social ideals, as well as full oppor- 
tunity for intellectual growth. The time spent in the armed 
services must not be time spent in an intellectual vacuum. 

In carrying out the policies of the Secretary of Defense, the 
armed forces do not seek to become rivals of established educa- 
tional institutions. We do not condone substitutes for standard 
college degrees, and we will certainly not seek unreasonable con- 
cessions from the educators of this nation. 

Our job, as we see it, is to do what we can to assist in provid- 
ing the opportunities for educational advancement, and to en- 
courage a continuing interest in education in the hearts and minds 
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of young men and women during their period of military service. 
To keep interest in education alive, the armed forces are willing 
and eager to devote time and money to smooth the way for 
these young people in order that they may continue their efforts 
in the field of self-improvement. 

The armed forces, however, are not a college, and the task 
of providing college-level education falls to the higher educa- 
tional systems of the country. A great deal has already been 
accomplished, but there are many problems still unsolved or only 
partially solved. 

First, there is no greater encouragement to educational effort 
than the granting of academic credit for work conscientiously 
done. Now the question of credit, particularly for the armed 
forces, is bound up with that of transfers. Military personnel 
are transients. It is not their fault that they may be ordered 
from here to there without notice, from the area of influence of 
one educational institution to that of another. Naturally, when 
transferred, they wish to take with them not only their military 
credits but their academic credits as well. That problem, how- 
ever, is not our problem. That is an academic problem. It can 
be settled only by the educational institutions involved. It is ob- 
vious, however, that a standard method of transfer of credits 
would simplify for the armed forces a problem which promises 
to increase in complexity. 

Residence requirements constitute another sensitive topic. I 
fully realize that a degree is much more than a piece of paper; 
it is more than testimony that an individual has completed cer- 
tain courses with satisfactory grades. That is not enough. It 
is a stamp of approval by the institution awarding it, and means 
that that institution is satisfied with the whole performance of 
the recipient and is willing to mark him as a worthy represent- 
ative. I would not for a moment have it otherwise. The degree 
must be protected. The institution itself is the only agency that 
can define its policy. 

Many individuals have been frustrated in their educational 
attempts by lack of a planned course of study with the necessary 
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advice and encouragement from some parent college. A uniform 
curriculum acceptable to all or most of our universities, which 
would permit an individual to continue his program when he is 
transferred from one station to another, would be a long step 
forward. Whether or not it is feasible, I do not know. At any 
rate, I think it is a problem that might well be explored. 

All of these questions were studied back in 1949 by a com. 
mittee representing the Secretary of Defense, the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the Commission on Accreditation of 
the American Council on Education. There was a great deal of 
discussion at that time, but the final recommendation adopted 
was that each service could best handle contracts with colleges 
or universities adjacent to their own installations in accordance 
with the particular situation. That has been the procedure ever 
since, and, as has already been stated, tremendous advances have 
been made. Certainly the institutions of higher learning in this 
country have been most cooperative and have contributed very 
greatly to the off-duty education program of the separate services. 

However, we are now faced with the fact, that the present sit- 
uation may continue indefinitely. The world situation, unfortu- 
nately, shows very little sign of improvement. It is apparent that 
for some years to come, large numbers of our young men will 
spend part of their lives in the armed forces. Now, perhaps, the 
time has come to seek some coordination in the various efforts in 
the field of higher education, in order that this period of military 
service may be fitted into a career program in a little more or- 
derly fashion. Certainly it is going to be fitted in somehow, and 
it might just as well be orderly. 

There are two groups of people in whom we are interested, 
and two basic questions, I might say. First: How can the ca- 
reerist, the professional, the man who is going to stay in the serv: 
ice, continue his studies and earn a degree? A degree is the aim 
of such a man. That is the stamp of approval he seeks. 

Regarding the other and larger group, how can the inductee 
whose education has been interrupted by the current emergency 
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make the period of service academically profitable by continuing 
his education and acquiring credits toward a degree? 

The problems are different for these two groups of people, but 
I feel some progress can be made in their solution. 

We in the armed forces are aware of the fact that there is no 
quick or easy road to knowledge. We believe that a college de- 
gree is a citation of individual competence certified by that col- 
lege, and its value must be protected. We believe that stand- 
ards should remain high. We hope, however, that ways and 
means can be worked out by which academic standards can be 
maintained, credit transfers facilitated, and residence require- 
ments met. With the cooperation of American colleges and uni- 
versities, the armed forces hope to be able to carry out their 
duties in the field of education to the benefit of the individual, to 
the benefit of the armed forces, and, as a logical result, to the 
benefit of the nation as a whole. 











Communism in Education in 
the South Pacific 


Australia, New Zealand, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Burma 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


ORD dealt with various aspects of communism in educa- 

tion in Japan, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Macao, 
Formosa, Malaya, and Singapore. The present article gives a 
further report on evidences of Communist influences in schools 
as noted by the writer after six months of traveling, visiting 
educational institutions, and conferring with educational leaders 
and American cultural attachés in Australia, New Zealand, Indo- 
nesia, Thailand (Siam), and Burma. 


PREVIOUS article by the writer* in the EDUCATIONAL Rec. 


AUSTRALIA 


Communism has been a serious problem among many of the 
trade unions of Australia. The Australian Communist party 
has only about 14,000 members among the 1,400,000 trade 
unionists. Yet this 1 percent has succeeded in dominating most 
of the trade unions in basic industries, including seamen, iron 
workers, and coal miners; also many of the unions of school 
teachers, scientific workers, postal employees, and hospital work- 
ers. The disastrous waterfront strikes of last year were gen- 
erally known to be Communist-inspired and -organized. 

Leadership of the teachers unions in some of the six Aus- 
tralian states (New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South 
Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, all but the last 
two of which were visited by the writer) is in the hands of 
conservative leadership, but this is distinctly not true of New 
South Wales, the greatest in population of the six states and 
containing the largest city of Australia, Sydney, with over a 


*“Communist Influences on Education in Japan, the Philippines, and Southeast 
Asia,” THe EpucaTIonAaL Recorp, XXXIII (January 1952), 41-70. 
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million inhabitants. The leadership of the New South Wales 
Teachers Union is markedly and militantly Communist. 

The “bursaries” or scholarships given to all students in the 
teachers colleges of Australia have lost some of their purchas- 
ing power with the mounting inflation and consequent increased 
cost of living. The students themselves were not satisfied with 
the situation but were not ready to adopt vigorous or disruptive 
means to secure desired increases. With typical Communist 
strategy, however, of seizing on a popular issue and one that 
represents at least partial cause for legitimate discontent, the 
leaders of the Teachers Union of New South Wales stirred up 
the incipient dissatisfaction on the part of the students of Syd- 
ney Teachers College, persuaded them to go on brief strikes 
from classes, and organized a downtown demonstration of stu- 
dents absenting themselves from classes in order to demand from 
government increases in their bursaries. The state government 
instructed the state department of education to prepare a report 
on Communist activities and influences in the Sydney Teachers 
College. The writer was unable to see a copy of this report, 
although he tried to do so. He was told that it “was not 
available.” 

Dr. Harold Wyndam, deputy director of education for New 
South Wales, admitted there were some Communist influences 
among the schools of the state, but did not feel the situation at 
present was serious or was one that called for immediate drastic 
action. He said that the department was watching the situation 
closely. 

Educational forces as well as other groups were then waiting 
for the outcome of the referendum requested by the federal 
government giving it power to outlaw the Communist party in 
the Commonwealth. By a narrow margin this power was re- 
fused in the special referendum of September 22. This adverse 
vote was not, it was generally agreed, because of any desire to 
protect communism as such, certainly not in the schools of the 
Commonwealth, but because of the traditional hesitancy of the 
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Australians to give greater powers to their central federal goy.- 
ernment. 

Victoria is the second largest state of the Commonwealth, 
and has the second city, Melbourne, the great rival of Sydney. 
This city is the headquarters of the influential Australian Eduv- 
cational Research Association, whose director, Dr. Cunningham, 
has been familiar with educational developments in Australia 
for many years. He stated to the writer that he knew of little 
Communist influence in most of the schools, although doubtless 
there were isolated cases. 


New ZEALAND 


Little positive evidence of disruptive Communist influence 
was found among the schools of New Zealand. The principals 
of the four university colleges at Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church, and Dunedin, constituent units of the University of New 
Zealand, and other responsible representatives of these institu- 
tions, all stated that they knew of little or no significant Com- 
munist activity either among students or professors of their 
institutions. 

Principal Dickee of the Auckland Teacher Training College 
said that a few of his students had been indoctrinated with 
Communist ideology while working as stevedores on the docks, 
in Communist-controlled unions, during the summer vacation to 
supplement their inadequate student bursaries, but that they 
made no trouble upon returning to the college. He said that 
during the New Zealand waterfront strike last year a few stu- 
dents had attempted to distribute Communist literature among 
their fellow students at the college. General student reaction 
was so strongly opposed that the offending students were 
promptly reported to the principal. The practice was stopped 
and the literature destroyed. A similar report concerning one 
student attempting to distribute Communist publications among 
the students was noted by the principal of the Auckland Uni- 
versity College. 

On the whole, the writer concluded that there was little threat 
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of Communist influence among the schools of New Zealand. 
The standard of living is high, grinding poverty and empty 
stomachs (which communism so frequently exploits) are un- 
known, and the people are contented. They think, and with 
some reason, that New Zealand is as near Utopia as can be 
found on this troubled globe today. Communism finds it dif- 
ficult to take root and blossom in such an atmosphere. 


INDONESIA 


Indonesia is a mere infant among the family of nations, barely 
two years of age since the Dutch on December 29, 1949, for- 
mally transferred sovereignty to the vast archipelago (except 
western New Guinea, still in dispute) stretching more than 3,000 
miles from east to west. In those two short years the new 
leadership, with inadequate opportunities to develop under the 
long Dutch regime, has been faced by many staggering chal- 
lenges—political, economic, diplomatic, social, and educational. 
The unsettled conditions, aftermath of the war; the ignorance 
and poverty of most of the 70,000,000 people; the lack of 
trained administrators at the intermediate levels—these have 
furnished a fertile field for the development of Communist 
ideology with its specious promises of quick improvement. 

There are some two million Chinese among the seventy mil- 
lion people of the new country. As in many other countries of 
Southeastern Asia they maintain their own schools. Seventy 
percent of the Chinese are native born; 30 percent are recent 
immigrants. The local Chinese press is vigorous, and the Chi- 
nese schools are gaining in enrollment since the decline of the 
Dutch schools. Most of the teachers are “China-born, young, 
and pro-Peiping” according to a competent observer. Most of 
the Chinese inhabitants are favorable to the Peiping govern- 
ment; at least they have felt it good policy to be so under exist- 
ing conditions. 

Peiping’s first ambassador to Indonesia, Wang Jen Shu, was 
a long-time resident of Sumatra, where his occupation was de- 
scribed as “school teacher, journalist, and Communist agent.” 
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Several weeks after he had been accepted at Djakarta (former 
Batavia) as the accredited ambassador of the Peiping govern. 
ment, it was found that under his Indonesian name of Bahren 
he had written two books on how to overthrow a government 
by violence and set up a Communist state. Sumatra police have 
confiscated 30,000 copies of these books. 

Doubtless there is plenty of Communist influence in many of 
the Chinese schools, but the infant government of Indonesia 
has been so busy in the two short years of its existence in trying 
to get a public school system established and to set up a nation. 
wide program to reduce adult illiteracy, which is estimated at 
90 percent or higher, that it has had little chance to develop as 
yet any adequate control of private schools. 

About half of the ten million children of elementary school 
age are now in school, and it is planned to open new schools 
at a rate to take care of about half a million new pupils each 
year for the next ten years. There are also some 1,800 second. 
ary schools with 280,000 students—about ten times as many 
such schools as ever existed under the Dutch administration. 
These are no mean achievements in two short years. The gov- 
ernment is endeavoring to keep Communist influences out of 
these elementary and secondary schools. 

Two universities now exist, the older University of Indonesia, 
established at Djakarta by the Dutch, with branches at Bandung, 
Bogur, Surabaya, and Macassar (Celebes) ; and the new Gadjah 
Meda University, organized at Jogjakarta in 1947. Total enroll- 
ment in these two universities is reported as 5,600, of which 
about one-tenth are young women. The life of most of these 
university students is not an easy one. Dormitory rooms, even 
when available, have five or six students crowded into them in- 
stead of the normal two. The price of textbooks, equipment, 
and supplies is almost prohibitive. Scholarship allowances that 
the government can afford are meager and inadequate both in 
number and in amount. More than 90 percent of the students 
are working. Such conditions among young, ambitious university 
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students are commonly recognized as fertile ground for the 
development of communism. 

Professor Iman S. Slamet, English-speaking professor of 
psychology and psychiatry in the University of Indonesia at 
Djakarta, who had recently returned from a visit to the United 
States, stated that he knew of no significant Communist influ- 
ence among either students or professors in the university. If 
true, and other sources in Djakarta tend to corroborate his 
opinion, it is a distinct tribute to the eagerness of these young 
people to prepare themselves for positions of leadership in their 
new republic. 

The problem is by no means solved, however, for all Indo- 
nesian youth. Dr. Sumitro Djojohodikusumo, one of the out- 
standing educational leaders of the new nation, explained the 
attitude of many youth thus: ‘““The masses in the rural areas are 
restive. Outside the cities dissatisfaction prevails. In the past 
these people were given the impression that ‘freedom’ would 
bring them the moon. Now they ask for the moon. The youth 
find it difficult to adjust themselves. Being accustomed to handle 
a rifle, they resort to it easily when they do not get what they 
want soon enough. The dominant issue in Indonesia is the 
problem of training and educating the people.” 


THAILAND 


Thailand (formerly and perhaps better known in America 
as Siam) has some 18,000,000 people but only two multi-faculty 
universities, both located in Bangkok, the capital. Chulalong- 
korn University was founded in 1917 and named in honor of 
Siam’s most distinguished and constructive king who during his 
long reign (1868-1910) did so much to modernize Siam and 
to justify the early training given him as crown prince by an 
American woman, so vividly described by Margaret Landon in 
her Anna and the King of Siam. The other institution rejoices 
in the name of the University of Moral and Political Sciences 
(known locally as UMPS University), founded very recently. 
The first reports some 4,000 students, the second about 8,000, 
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many of them nonresident. In addition there are in Bangkok 
recently organized universities of medicine, of agriculture, and 
of art. 

Deans of three of the faculties of UMPS University stated 
to the writer that there was no significant Communist influence 
in the various faculties of the university. When they were asked 


about Thammachak Raipak (Student Council Monthly), the , 


former student publication, they admitted the facts concerning 
it but brushed it off as of “‘no significance.” This was the recog. 





nized student organ of the university but became so Communist | 


in tone, edited and controlled by Communist students, that the 
university faculty was compelled to outlaw it and authorize the 


establishment of another official organ for the students. Mean. ° 


while the Communist group of students have continued their Red , 


line in Thammachak Raipak, which now appears at irregular 
intervals. 

Alexander MacDonald is editor of the English-language daily 
newspaper, the Bangkok Post, which he established immediately 
after the war and described so entertainingly in his recent book, 
Bangkok Editor. He has been in very close touch with political 


conditions ever since the close of the war. He stated to the | 


writer that he was satisfied there is much Communist influence 
in the schools in Thailand, and particularly in the two national 
universities in Bangkok. In his popular daily column, the “Post 
man,”’ in the issue of the Post for December 31, he recommended 
a series of New Year’s resolutions desirable for public officials 
and other groups in Thailand. One of these read: “For the 


UMPS student body: To stop reading half-baked political tracts | 


and dig into solid books of knowledge.” 


A particularly well-informed individual, who asked not to be } 
quoted, stated that there was much subtle Communist prop | 


ganda at Chulalongkorn University, but this was minimized by 
officials of the university when inquiry was made of them con 
cerning it. 


The proportion of Chinese resident in Thailand is substantial | 


as it is in other countries of Southeast Asia—an estimated 
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3,000,000 in the population of 18,000,000. Said Sanga Nil- 
kamhaeng, chief of the Thai Diplomatic Mission in Japan, a 
year ago: “Communist elements in Thailand at present are 
nominal. Such Communists as exist are composed primarily of 
young Chinese who have been admitted to live in the country 
and are abusing the hospitality of our people. It is estimated 
that there are about 3,000 of these underground workers, but 
Thailand authorities are keeping them under strict surveillance, 
and if they should start actively to practice what they preach, 
they would find themselves summarily deported.” 

That this statement gives a somewhat too optimistic view of 
the situation today is indicated by other evidence. A careful 
observer states: ‘Probably the majority of Chinese schools in 
Thailand are pro-Communist in the sense that the teachers are 
leftist and have introduced Communist textbooks and teaching 
methods.”” The Chinese Communist party has open press con- 
nections, schools, and its own bookshop in Bangkok. 

Even more striking is the evidence of a statement made while 
the writer was in Bangkok by Police Lieutenant General Phao 
Sriyanond in his capacity as Deputy Minister of Interior. Gen- 
eral Phao is recognized as the “strong man” of Thailand, second 
in importance in the kingdom, if he is not indeed more influential 
even than the Prime Minister himself, Field Marshal P. Pibul 
Songgram. By some he is credited with responsibility for keep- 
ing the Prime Minister in office. In December 1951 General 
Phao was engaged in drafting a strong anti-Communist law, 
“based upon those in force in Turkey, the United States, and the 
Colony of Singapore,” he said. The general stated that the new 
law would not prohibit private study of communism, but would 
be devised to prevent internal unrest and subversive activity on 
the part of those attempting overthrow of the established gov- 
ernment by force. 

“The new law will prohibit the propagation of communism 
in the schools,” said General Phao. “Therefore police will con- 
tinue to arrest Chinese teachers instructing the pupils in com- 
munism. In the four years since I have been with the Police 
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Department, forty or fifty Chinese teachers have been deported 
upon evidence that they were teaching communism. Some of 
them carried Communist party cards and other party docu. 
ments.” 

The general stated that Communist activities in Thailand are 
mostly to be found among teachers in the Chinese language 
schools and in the newspapers. While the writer was in Bangkok, | 
the new editor of the pro-Communist daily newspaper Chuan | 
Men Pao, Nai Thiemheang Sae Ngow, was arrested for deporta- 
tion; also Nai Parheng Sae Ku, radio monitor of the paper. 
The editor’s predecessor had been deported two months earlier, 

This positive and vigorous attitude on the part of the gov. 
ernment has been supported in recent months by changing senti- 
ment, particularly on the part of the wealthy merchant class of 
Chinese. Most of the “Overseas Chinese” have been fence. 
sitting because they felt they should look out for their own wel- 
fare. They have been inclined to trim their political sails to the 
prevailing wind. Thus they have been inclined to be favorable 
to the existing Peiping regime. But the excesses of this regime, 
particularly in its growing extortion and ransom demands upon 
local members of the merchant class (similar to recent demands | 
on Chinese residents of the United States), have served to de. 
crease markedly their favorable attitude toward the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 

Students of Maejo Agricultural College in Chiengmai, second ' 
city in Thailand, went on strike while the writer was in Bang. 
kok, “through discontent at the unjust attitude on the part of 
some of the teachers,” according to a spokesman for them, “and 
against the bad and almost uneatable food supplied.” Nai 
Saman, a representative of the students, later insisted that there ; 
was no truth in the report that the strike had been instigated 
by Communists. It bore all of the recognized earmarks, how- 
ever, of such Communist-inspired activities, and those in Bang- 
kok familiar with the situation told the writer that there was 
“no doubt” that Communist student leaders were primarily | 
responsible. The school was closed following the strike, although 
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a petition had been submitted to the Minister of Education, 
General Luang Phrom Yodhi, for its reopening so that students 
might not be deprived of taking their examinations to secure 
credit for work done. The Minister the last week in December 
stated: “The Minister feels deep concern about the future of 
the students and has ordered that all classes be reopened from 
the date of this announcement. Students are asked to return to 
classes as soon as possible.” 


BURMA 


In its attitude toward communism in general and particularly 
toward Communistic influences in the schools, the official atti- 
tude of Burma is distinctly different from that of any of the 
dozen other countries visited by the writer in the Pacific area. 
Every other government officially has been opposed to commu- 
nism and has adopted various methods for endeavoring to elim- 
inate it from the schools, both public and private ones. As 
shown in the previous article as well as in the present one, this 
effort has not always been 100 percent successful, particularly in 
the case of private schools, but there has been no question of the 
oficial adverse attitude on the part of the government. 

In Burma, however, the official attitude of the government is 
one not of hostility but of neutrality as far as possible. Four 
major embassies are maintained in Rangoon—American, Brit- 
ish, Chinese, and Soviet. If any special favor is shown or sug- 
gestion approved which is made by one of the democratic 
embassies, an effort is made to balance it with similar action 
favorable to the Communist ones. 

For example, when Burma sent a delegation to the World 
Assembly of Youth at Cornell University in America last August, 
attended by 400 delegates from 70 nations, Burma was careful 
to balance this action by sending also a delegation to the Berlin 
Youth Festival! In spite of this effort at neutrality, however, 
the All Burma Students Union (Communist) cabled the Berlin 
Festival authorities in July complaining of the reluctance of the 
Burmese government to issue passports to student applicants. 
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They claimed that the National Festival Committee of Burma 
had proposed the names of 27 student representatives but that 
only three of them were granted passports. Verily, the effort to 
maintain complete neutrality is a difficult one! There are even 
two rival “All Burma Student Unions,” with identical names, 
one Communist, one anti-Communist. 

Burma, on the very frontiers of the Russian and Chinese em. 
pires, is at the crossroads of the highways to China, India, and 
Southeast Asia. Therefore it offers a most tempting prize to 
the Communist world. If Burma falls, then the whole economic, | 
political, and strategic structure of Asia may change radically 
with it. Burma was twice devastated during the war, caught 
between two fires—first by the Japanese and then by the British. 
More important now to many Burmese than pro-communism 
or anti-communism is their very strong anti-foreign feeling. , 
They are willing to learn, but not to be dictated to, particularly 
by anyone with a white skin. 

January 4, our first day in Rangoon, was the fourth anni- 
versary of the independence of the “Union of Burma,” marked 
by a military parade through the elaborately decorated streets 
and by appropriate speeches by Premier Thankin Nu and others. 
The independence of the Union is unfortunately more fiction 
than fact, however. It is true she is now free from British con- 
trol but far from free from internal forces of disruption. Burma 
was poorly prepared for independence and the resultant respon- 
sibility for self-government. No extensive middle class had de- 
veloped. The few real leaders lacked self-assurance and training 
in administration. There have been almost four years of civil 
war and the end is not yet in sight. 

At least five distinct revolutionary armies are fighting against , 
the central government and at times against each other as well. 
At least two of these are distinctly Communist—the Reg Flag 
army (Trotskyites) and the White Flag army (Stalinites)— 
and the three others have strong Communist elements. Of the 
260,000 square miles which make up the country, the Union | 
controls only a fraction outside of the dozen cities which are 
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reached by air lines. Surface transportation, whether by boat 
on the rivers, or by road or rail, is distinctly unsafe. We were 
even advised not to cross the Irrawaddy River on which Rangoon 
is located, since recently there had been a Communist army raid 
in that portion of Rangoon itself. 

Unlike the situation in most other countries of Southeast 
Asia, the Chinese population of Burma is relatively small, about 
300,000 in a total of some 15,000,000, but their commercial 
importance is out of proportion to their numbers. While they 
are scattered throughout the country, their greatest concentra- 
tion, of course, is in Rangoon, where five daily and two weekly 
Chinese newspapers are published. Of the dailies, three are dis- 
tinctly Communist, one is middle of the road, and one is anti- 
Communist. Of the weeklies, one is scurrilously pro-Communist ; 
the other is mildly anti-Communist. 

There are 211 Chinese schools in the country, of which about 
25 are in Rangoon. Many of these have young Communist 
teachers, and to date no serious effort has been made to control 
them. A general law for the control of all private schools, how- 
ever, is being formulated. The Chinese front organization is 
known as the Democratic League. With ample financial aid 
from Peiping, it is understood to have made considerable head- 
way in the Chinese schools as well as with the local press. 

The University of Rangoon, with some 5,000 students, has a 
vigorous Communist organization known as the Marxist Study 
Group with a membership variously estimated at from 40 to 200 
students. There is also an active Marxist Chinese Students Asso- 
ciation with a membership of about 100. 

An astonishingly brazen Communist effort to distort the whole 
instructional program of the university was averted in 1950. 
The control of the university is in the hands of a university 
senate of about a dozen members. Two of these are elected as 
representatives of the Student Union. These representatives 
need not be students; more commonly they are graduates who 
represent students and student interests and viewpoints. In 1949 
Communist students, although in a minority, got control of the 
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Student Union by methods well known in other organizations, 
In 1950, at the regular meeting of the university senate, the 
elected representatives of the Student Union introduced what 
was later designated as the ‘famous Marxist resolution’ to 
abolish the use of all English- or American-printed textbooks 
in the university and to substitute for them a series of English 
texts authored and published in Moscow, covering all university 
subjects from art and biology (a la Lysenko) through economics 
and English literature (!) to political science and zoology. The 
resultant uproar, however, not only in the university itself but 
also in the Rangoon newspapers was so great at this daring 
Communist effort at suppression of academic freedom that it 
operated as a boomerang. The resolution, when it finally came 
to a vote, was decisively defeated. As an aftermath, the Com. 
munist control of the Student Union was repudiated. Non. 
Communist control of it has been the case since late 1951. 

Half of the University of Rangoon plant was razed during 
the war. The American Economic Cooperation Administration 
has allocated $170,000 for purchase of scientific equipment, lab. 
oratory materials, and replacement of other wartime losses. 
But at the May Day celebration of Rangoon workers, one of 
their leaders, Thankin Livin, roused cheers among his listeners 
when he said “ECA is poisoned candy!” 

In spite of general official neutrality, however, Burma is show- 
ing in various ways a distinct leaning toward the development 
of a democratic school system. Currently an official education 
mission of six members, headed by the Minister of Education, 
U Kuang, is abroad studying educational methods. This is the 
first Burmese educational mission ever sent to the West. Ini 
tiative for it came from the Burmese government itself, not 
from the American or British embassies, and it is financed by 
the Burmese government. It is significant that it has spent six 
weeks in England, followed by plans for six months in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. It is planned to travel 
from coast to coast, studying especially technical and vocational 
education as well as general education and teacher preparation. 
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Incidentally, while the writer was in New Zealand, he met 
Mr. U Aung Min, administrator of the Mass Education Coun- 
cil of Burma, who had been sent by the Burmese government 
to study educational methods in Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United States of America. Burma is already credited with 
having the highest percentage of literacy of any of the countries 
of Southeast Asia, about 60 percent. Mr. Aung Min has the 
responsibility of still further improving the percentage of adult 
literacy and of organizing an extensive system of education for 
civic responsibility of the entire adult literate population. A 
promising beginning has been made in this important field, but 
there is not space to describe it here in detail. 

The hour of 4:20 A.M. on January 4, 1948, was chosen after 
due deliberation by the official government astrologers as the 
most auspicious hour for launching the new government. For 
this reason the 1952 celebration of Independence Day, men- 
tioned above, began at the same hour. It is feared, however, 
that more than astrology will be necessary to assure the country 
a permanent and stable government and an adequate and demo- 
cratic school system. 

Fortunately, there is considerable evidence to indicate that 
Burma, while officially neutral, is benevolently neutral in favor 
of democratic education and is quietly but effectively working 
against the threat of Communist influence in her schools. 











The Quality of Leisure 


By IRWIN EDMAN 


our leisure. In a busy society in which there are urgent 

things to be done, this is unfashionable, and may sound 
even immoral doctrine. It is characteristic, indeed, of our Amer. 
ican civilization that we boast of our miraculous production, of 
our technical efficiency, of our busyness. We do not boast of 
our leisure, or think that on the whole it is worth discussing. 
Leisure means for most people the time we waste, and “‘leisure 
class” has not been a term of praise in a country where work 
has always been a badge of honor and idleness a badge of 
suspicion. To do nothing is to be a ne’er-do-well. Yet I do not 
hesitate to repeat that the quality of leisure is the test of our 
civilization and to suggest that especially now when, in the pres- 
sure of events we are likely to forget it, it is important to realize 
that fact. It is especially important that women realize it, for 
it is still true, especially in America, that the quality of civiliza- 
tion is in the hands, the hearts, and in the minds of women. 
“Never underestimate the power of a woman,” a famous adver- 
tisement slogan assures us, and the power of women over the 
spiritual temper and the cultural atmosphere of American life 
is attested by experts on the sales of everything from books to 
home furnishings, and, more important, by ministers and teachers 
and social workers. 

But what does it mean to say that leisure is the criterion of 
the success or failure, the depths and fineness, the vitality and 
health of a civilization? Even in the best of times we are clearly 
not living in a Garden of Eden. Half our lives or more are 
taken up with necessary duties. Food must be produced, houses 
must be built, and in those homes children must be cared for, 
rooms kept clean, food cooked, dishes washed. Over and above 
all the normal necessary tasks to be done comes now the immense 
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ends. If the tasks of life could be done by themselves, most of 
them would not be done simply for the doing’s sake. The means 
of life may have their own fascination and interest; cooking may 
be an art, and business, too, and the technical tasks of our highly 
mechanized civilization may be absorbing to many of those who 
do them. But there are thousands of things to be done, includ- 
ing routine household chores and routine tasks at an assembly 
line that are done because they are necessary, not because they 
are enjoyed for themselves. Half our lives are engaged in doing 
chores that are means for ends beyond those means. It would be 
wonderful indeed if all the things that needed to be done em 
ployed our imagination, our sense of play, our minds, our artistic 
impulses. But we are living not in Paradise, but on earth, and 
on earth at a particularly difficult time on that never-perfect 
planetary habitation. 

The means of life are means toward ends, and the special 
means we are unhappily concerned with at this time in our na- 
tion’s history are also instruments for purposes. It would be 
monstrous if we built up an arsenal of weapons for its own sake, 
and if, as the imperialistic ogres the Communist press sometimes 
accuses us of being, we become murderously absorbed in engines 
of killing for their own sake. If we need instruments of defense, 
it is because defense is necessary. But defense simply against 
something would be pointless if what we were defending were 
not worth preserving. 

Pericles long ago, as Thucidydes, the historian, tells us, in the 
midst of a great war in which the Athenians were engaged, took, 
as it were, time out after a great battle to explain to the mourn- 
ing survivors of the soldiers dead, the Athenians—to remind 
them really, for most of them knew—what it was they were de- 
fending. One of the things he reminded them they were defend- 
ing was leisure. Pericles’ funeral oration has remained one of 
the classic utterances of civilized man, largely because Pericles 
reminded the Athenians that they were defending not merely 
political freedom, but freedom in a wider and larger sense, the 
liberty of mind, the adventure of the imagination, the play of 
feeling and thought, the life of the individual soul. In our times, 
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too, freedom is imperiled—and more than political freedom. 
Even without external enemies, there is an increasing pressure 
of regimentation, both of machinery and government. There 
have been grim fantasies, like George Orwell’s 1984 of what 
may happen if freedom of spirit, if individuality, is crushed out. 
But if freedom is imperiled, what is it about freedom that is 
worth preserving? I do not think it is frivolous to say that 
what is most seriously imperiled is, in the highest sense, leisure. 
Leisure is simply the name for the time that is our own, that 
portion of life which we can devote to humane ends, to civilized 
values, to things worth doing for their own sake, to what is a 
famous American constitutional phrase our ancestors called 
“the pursuit of happiness.” 

I think it begins perhaps to be clear what is meant by saying 
that the quality of civilization is tested by the quality of its 
leisure. I hope to show before I have done why the quality of 
leisure is in a special sense the obligation and the opportunity 
of women. 

We measure the quality of a man’s or woman’s life by what he 
does with his or her own time, on his or her own initiative, for 
its own sake. For in our leisure we pursue happiness in our 
own way, or rather we find or fail to find and possess happiness 
in our own way. Maxim Gorki, the Russian novelist, once 
visited Coney Island on a crowded summer day. ‘What an un- 
happy people,” he said, “to find their happiness in this way!” 
One can tell a good deal about a people by what they do by way 
of enjoying themselves, by what they do with their leisure. It is 
no use pretending that even in the busiest of eras and in the 
busiest of lives there are not some periods of leisure, some mo- 
ments of peace. It is sheer nonsense to pretend that we have no 
leisure at all, for we do. The week end has not disappeared 
from American life even now, and even a forty-eight hour week 
leaves a great deal of unused time. The fact remains that women 
in this country do have a great many hours on which there are 
no demands, a great deal of leisure time. Children grow up, and 
there are thousands upon thousands of middle-aged women who | 
have time on their hands and considerable energy besides. A 
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great many of them feel it is a conscientious obligation, properly 
enough, to fill that time with civic duties. They do a great deal 
of important work in organizations such as the League of Women 
Voters, where they have accomplished an immense amount in 
the education of the American voter; in active charity drives; 
and in adult education, both getting it and giving it; in volunteer 
duties, in hospitals, in occupational therapy, in community chest 
organizations and what not. There are women who feel that 
they must organize even the time they spend on books or music 
or art. They feel that in one way or another they must be kept 
busy, and efficiently so. Among the causes of nervous tension 
and distress (in addition to all the objective causes for anxiety in 
our time) are the tensions and uneasiness that come from the 
neurotic compulsion to be busy, to do things for which there are 
statistical results to show. 

I am making, I know, an unorthodox suggestion when I inti- 
mate that something as important as the future of American 
civilization depends on the discovery by American women of 
the importance of leisure. One of the cynical observations made 
about American life is that we are eternally concerned with doing 
good, largely in the way of reforming the world and reform- 
ing our friends and ourselves. It is true there could be worse 
charges. But what is meant by the accusation is that as a nation 
we do not take time out to be ourselves, to renew ourselves, to 
remain or become again spiritually fresh and imaginatively 
young. Women, especially, give themselves nothing but busy- 
work, or fall into the emptiness that is not leisure but lethargy. 
There are, one needs hardly to be reminded, pressures enough 
and obligations enough upon us. But no such obligations can be 
fulfilled until we are living and authentic persons, until to some 
degree we strike our own, come to life as individuals, remain 
alive, become renewed as persons. 

The freedom we are committed to defend is that of the 
uniquely precious individual. Not everyone can be a genius in 
science or in art, in thought or in scholarship, in letters or in 
music. But to some degree everyone can share in the quality of 
life that genius exemplifies in excelsis. That is the reason why 
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keeping alive is partly a matter of absorption of life through 
imaginative absorption in the arts. Women can help themselves 
to live freshly by sensitive experience. There is often a satiric 
fashion to laugh at the efforts of suburbanite women to make 
themselves at home in literature and painting and music, even 
to try their hands at all of them, but it is through these things 
that civilized human beings learn to become civilized. The 
creative arts help people constantly to recreate themselves, 
Appreciation, amateur play in the arts, these are often recom. 
mended because they give people ‘culture’; because they are 
symbols of prestige. But there is a much more genuine use for 
them. An interest in the arts turns empty moments into rich 
ones and fills experience with new meaning. It fills homes with | 
meaning, too. As a university teacher I have found it easy to 
spot students who came from homes where parents, mothers 
particularly, had by early initiative managed to create by ex 
ample the contagion of civilized delight and urbane happiness. 

But creative leisure does not necessarily mean merely enjoy- 
ment of the arts or an amateur creation in them. It means in 
one way or another the taking of the time to follow a bent, to 
exercise a spontaneous interest, to be, amid all the pressures 
and tensions of our mounting obligations, a person, an indi- 
vidual, a renewed and, even or particularly, in later years, a 
living self. The women of this country can create an atmosphere 
of vivid and individual life which is the true fruit of democracy. 
They cannot do this if they feel they cannot allow themselves 
ever to be or to feel free of obligations, or if they think that 
leisure means emptiness and lethargy. Leisure is the chance to 
turn existence into a full and rich life. It is that, after all, that 
we are called on to defend. Women have a chance to keep the 
heart and the imagination of America alive, to keep fresh the 
values of living, in America, and anywhere. 
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Higher Education’s Appalling 
Responsibilities 
By JAMES H. HALSEY 


EVER IN THE HISTORY of higher education have our col- 
N leges and universities faced such appalling responsibili- 
ties as they encounter in this spring of 1952. 

Historically, the role of higher education has been compara- 
tively simple and easily defined. Our colleges and universities 
were supposed to preserve, disseminate, and advance knowledge. 
Today our colleges still have these three tasks to perform, but, 
in addition, they find themselves confronted now with a new and 
awesome list of other responsibilities. These additional respon- 
sibilities result from the present state of world affairs and are 
due principally to the splitting of the atom and the threat of 
communism. 

Then, to make matters worse for higher education, colleges 
and universities today are on the verge of bankruptcy and under 
suspicion. They are having their own private depression in the 
midst of the greatest era of prosperity in the nation’s history. 
Enrollments have decreased, faculties have been decimated, in- 
comes are down, salaries and costs are up, and building restric- 
tions are imposed. At the same time, misguided zealots shout 
“Communist” at every college professor who ventures a new 
idea or selects a different textbook, pressure groups issue blanket 
condemnations of new curriculum developments, and state legis- 
latures conduct investigations about subversive campus activities. 

If the colleges and universities in 1952 are able to assume all 
their awful responsibilities in the face of all their frustrations, 
then they will have performed heroic and distinguished service. 
If they fail in their efforts, they will have plenty of valid excuses. 

But if higher education cannot or does not shoulder its 1952 
responsibilities, the result will be much more serious than the 
mere failure of a social institution to perform its normal services. 
Because, if the colleges fail now, the result might be catastrophic, 
and the catastrophe could be the collapse of our civilization. 
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This is so because it is only our higher educational institutions 
which can possibly cope with today’s national and international 
problems. None of our other institutions, alone, can solve these 
problems, because none of them is essentially a thinking institu- 
tion; and to solve today’s global problems requires thought—a 
great amount of unbiased, independent, and critical thought— 
and colleges are the only institutions man has yet devised which 
are still centers of independent and critical thinking. 

The new and additional responsibilities of colleges are many 
and complex and varied. Perhaps it is not correct to call these 
additional responsibilities new, because they have been in evi- 
dence for many years. However, the atom bomb and communism 
have intensified them and made them acute. Thus, time is no 
longer on our side, and these problems must be solved now or 
else we perish. 

I wish it were possible to find one word which would describe 
these new college responsibilities in order to bring them more 
sharply into focus, but they do not lend themselves to one-word 
descriptions. For instance, there is the problem of preserving 
and extending our democratic civilization, or the resolution of 
conflicting ideologies without resorting to war, or the determina- 
tion of the needs and obligations of the individual, to mention 
only a few of these appalling responsibilities. 

Because these matters are so complex and so varied there is 
no single word to describe them. However, for the sake of 
emphasis and at the risk of being charged with oversimplifica- 
tion, I shall endeavor to state these acute responsibilities of 
higher education in one brief sentence. 

In my opinion, the one over-all responsibility of colleges and 
universities today is to bridge the gap between scientific progress 
and ethical standards. If colleges meet this one responsibility 
squarely, they will be well on the way to a solution of most of the 
world’s troubles. 

Today we have atomic power, miracle drugs, jet propulsion, 
synthetic cloth, and life expectancy at a new peak. The average 
man lives in splendor undreamed of by kings of old. But at the 
same time we have bribery in national defense, gamblers in city 
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halls, youthful dope addicts, basketball scandals, and West Point 
cribbers. 

How we shall bridge this ever-widening gap between our 
prowess as inventors and builders and our moral and spiritual 
disintegration is the new and acute problem of our higher educa- 
tional institutions in the spring of 1952. 

In order to meet this responsibility three main steps must be 
taken, and in taking these steps the colleges must lead the way. 
While the problem as a whole cannot be stated in one word, the 
three steps to the problem’s solution can be so described. These 
three steps can be represented by these words: communication, 
freedom, and ethics. 

By communication, I mean the process whereby individuals, 
groups, Organizations, institutions, and even nations express 
their opinions and make known their needs and desires. The 
principal means of communication which man uses involve the 
use of speech and writing. Unfortunately, these instruments too 
often prove to be unsatisfactory, ineffective, and sometimes the 
actual cause of misunderstanding. Hence, if we hope to bridge 
the gap between science and ethics, we must improve our system 
of communications. 

Today our society is so complex and requires so many highly 
trained specialists that communication is difficult and sometimes 
almost impossible. This is true in spite of our mass media of 
communication, such as newspapers, radio, and television. This 
situation is often described as a problem in semantics. 

The chemist cannot understand the sociologist; the business- 
man cannot understand the professor; the soldier cannot under- 
stand the statesman; the Republican cannot understand the Dem- 
ocrat; and almost nobody can understand the lawyer or the 
psychologist or the Russians. 

Every college has its own problems in communications, in spite 
of (or perhaps because of) the mimeographed memorandums. 
Students, faculty, administration, trustees, alumni, and towns- 
people are frequently misunderstanding one another because of 
ineffective communications. And sometimes even faculty mem- 
bers cannot understand each other because they have forgot- 
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ten how to communicate except in the medium of their own 
specialities. 

One can imagine the problems which arise internationally and 
in the United Nations where so many different languages are 
involved and where there must be dependence on incomplete and 
sometimes inaccurate translations. 

Then imagine the magnitude of the problem with the illiterates 
throughout the world. There are 70,000,000 illiterates in Latin 
America and probably 500,000,000 in Asia. How can we ex- 
plain Americanism and democracy and private enterprise and 
liberty to people who cannot read and write? Is it any wonder 
we have trouble in communicating with strangers abroad who 
speak different languages when sometimes we do not understand 
each other even on college campuses in Cambridge, Chicago, 
or San Francisco? 

It is possible that our whole problem of communication would 
be improved if our schools and colleges could somehow encourage 
wider reading of thought-provoking periodicals and serious books 
rather than so much perusing of picture magazines, comic books, 
and ephemeral novels. Two examples of effective communica- 
tion which we can always use as models for their brevity, sim- 
plicity, and clear messages are the eternal classics represented 
by the Lord’s Prayer and the Gettysburg Address. Both of these 
immortal utterances are brief and comprehensive; yet no one 
fails to understand them. 

However, this matter of communicating is not necessarily 
solved by teaching people to read and write and by increasing 
the number of years of schooling. Remember the college-trained 
specialists who cannot understand each other, and the bureau- 
crats, with their administrative ‘gobbledygook’ memorandums. 
What we need to do is to teach people to use language clearly 
and effectively ! 

One of the principal reasons so much progress has been made 
in the realm of science and technology is that science has de- 
veloped its own language, which is mathematics. A meter is 
39.37 inches in Mobile, Alabama, or Moscow, Russia, and the 
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square of the hypotenuse yields a similar product on any right 
triangle any place in the world. 

If our economists and sociologists and psychologists and edu- 
cators and political scientists could only get together and agree 
on exact and precise meanings for such words as democracy, 
liberty, freedom, private enterprise, and many other words we 
all use so glibly but with so many different meanings, I am cer- 
tain we would make tremendous progress in improving our com- 
munications. 

Thus, the first task of colleges and universities in bridging 
the gap between man’s scientific advancement and his moral be- 
havior is to accelerate a system of communication which will 
eliminate confusion and bring about mutual understanding. 

The second step the college must take today to assume its new 
responsibility is one which can never be accomplished unless the 
communication system is improved. This second step is to main- 
tain and perpetuate freedom of thought and expression not only 
here in America, but every place in the world. Whenever free- 
dom of thought and expression is curbed, nations stagnate and 
civilizations die. 

Freedom of thought and expression implies criticism, and criti- 
cism is seldom popular; it is especially unpopular in times of 
national peril. However, independent and critical thinking is 
probably needed more in a time of crisis than at any other time. 

These are days of crises, and on every hand we see numerous 
evidences of attempts to curb freedom of thought and freedom 
of expression. Throughout the country we hear charges of 
“Communist” and “subversive” hurled at people who might dis- 
agree with the prevailing trend of thought. Responsible citizens 
have become victims of smear tactics, character assassins, and 
guilt by association. People are becoming fearful and timid. 
Social scientists have to be careful in their research work or in 
announcing their findings, and well-qualified citizens hesitate to 
risk their reputations in government service. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, former chancellor of the University 
of Chicago, says that even he, who has certainly never tried to be 
a conformist, has been so intimidated by the risk of guilt by 
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association charges that he refuses to join any organization, 
even one whose sole objective is merely to preserve and per- 
petuate Mother’s Day in America. 

No doubt we all recall the incident in Madison, Wisconsin, 
last Fourth of July, described by President Truman, when 
American citizens were afraid to say they believed in the Decla- 
ration of Independence or the Bill of Rights. One hundred and 
twelve people were asked to sign a petition that contained noth- 
ing except quotations from these two immortal documents, and 
one hundred and eleven refused to sign the paper. Most re- 
fused because they were afraid it was some kind of subversive 
document and thought that if they signed it they would be called 
Communists. It is likely, of course, that the President’s refer- 
ence to this incident was inspired by the activities of a United 
States Senator from Wisconsin; but, even so, the story is dra- 
matically illustrative of the point in question. 

In a democracy it is essential that all public issues be fully 
and objectively discussed. If the truth is to be established, all 
ideas, opinions, and facts, even those with which some of us 
personally may disagree, must be given full and open expression. 
Furthermore, these discussions must be kept on an impersonal 
plane, free from prejudice, self-interest, and vindictiveness. 

At this crucial time in our national life everyone should recall 
some of the great debates on public issues during the early days 
of our history. For example, think back to the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. Here were two national figures firm in their opposing 
convictions on the country’s most crucial issue. Yet neither ever 
considered the other a scoundrel or a traitor to his country. 

Higher educational institutions have always been considered 
citadels of free thought. But the job of perpetuating freedom 
takes on new proportions in 1952 because freedom is in danger. 
Colleges must not side-step this responsibility today for fear they 
will be criticized. It is likely that the college or university which 
measures up to this responsibility will be regarded by some as 
dangerous. But when we begin to find thought dangerous, we 
will be following the practices of the Communists who send criti- 
cal thinkers to work camps and concentration centers. If all col- 
leges were completely acceptable to all influential segments of 
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public opinion, they would renege on their obligation to preserve 
and enhance freedom of thought and expression. Thus, in tak- 
ing this second step, to meet its new responsibility, higher educa- 
tion may not please all the people. 

But colleges and universities must not falter in taking this step 
because they are the only institutions we have which can “hold 
the line.”” Everyone associated with a college—students, faculty, 
and trustees—must assume personal responsibility to help main- 
tain the concept of freedom, not only on the campus, but also 
in the community, the state, the nation, and abroad. Because, 
without critical thinking, man will constantly widen, instead of 
narrow, the gap separating science from ethics. 

The third step for colleges and universities in assuming their 
responsibility for bringing human behavior to a point equivalent to 
technological development can be stated simply. Man must 
learn to behave according to his civil laws and moral codes. That 
he is not doing so now is glaringly obvious to anyone who reads 
the papers. 

This, of course, is no new problem, for from the time man 
began to record his history, we have read about breaches in the 
moral code and disregard of laws. Theologians, philosophers, 
teachers, psychologists, and just plain people have sought to ex- 
plain man’s misdemeanors. Rulers and governments have set 
up severe and intricate systems of punishment to dissuade their 
subjects from breaking laws, and all religions have established 
taboos to keep people in line. But man continues to break his 
laws and cheat on his moral codes in order to satisfy some of his 
wants and desires. 

We as a nation are justly alarmed when there seem to be so 
many infractions of laws and breaches of moral codes as we have 
noticed recently. Those of us in colleges and universities, stu- 
dents and faculty alike, should be deeply concerned because our 
institutions have been guilty along with the others. Students 
who cheat on examinations, basketball players who accept bribes, 
college officials who tamper with records or abscond with funds 
are some of the glaring examples. 

What is the matter with us as a people? Why do we behave 
this way when as a nation we have almost everything to make us 
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comfortable? Who or what is to blame for our degrading 
behavior? 

There are some who put the blame on materialism—our wor. 
ship of the dollar—and there is compelling evidence that ma- 
terialism does have a close relationship to man’s infraction of his 
rules. In his desire to get more and have more, man cheats, lies, 
steals, and even murders. But what about the corruption and 
degenerate behavior of those who have everything money will 
buy? The scandals in our government, and the behavior of some 
Hollywood stars, who have more material things than they can 
ever use, contradict this explanation. 

There are some who put the blame on our economic system, 
The fierce, ‘“dog-eat-dog”’ competition in modern business no 
doubt has something to do with man’s unsatisfactory moral and 
ethical behavior. But, at the same time, it is competition which 
keeps us alert and which has created our wonderful production 
system. It is possible that our economic system could be im- 
proved and some of our behavior might be better with a little 
more cooperation and a little less competition. 

There are those who would blame our social organization 
with its ruthless discrimination because of race, religion, national 
origin, or possession of wealth. Restricted hotels, colleges with 
quotas, the Jim Crow system, and many other such evidences of 
discrimination would support this contention. At the same time, 
though, there are evidences that some of our former rigid social 
barriers are being eliminated and that in no place in the world is 
one judged more fairly on his ability and accomplishments than 
in our country. Certainly, we more closely approach the goal of 
a classless society than almost any other nation. 

Then there are those who say that our political system with its 
demagogues, party caucuses, ward heelers, and spoils system 
is to blame. With these goes the rigid two-party system which 
almost necessitates a sharp cleavage between Republicans and 
Democrats, and which results, especially during political cam- 
paigns, in some very low standards of human conduct. The two- 
party system does not always put the best man into office, and it 
is true that too few of our best-qualified people are willing to 
risk their reputations and fortunes in politics. But again, ours 
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is the best-functioning government of modern times, and one 
which protects the average citizen better and gives him more 
opportunities than are possible in any other country. 

I think our newspapers have some responsibility for the cur- 
rent decline in morals and ethics. The newspapers—and, of 
course, some more than others—seem to feature and even glorify 
crime, corruption, and irregular moral behavior. Often we see 
a picture on page one of a scowling racketeer or gangster, or we 
see a scantily clad actress who is divorcing her third or fourth 
husband. I believe thoroughly in a free press, and I deplore the 
fact that even today newspapers can occasionally be bought off 
by pressure groups, the government, or even in some cases by 
individuals. But I do think it would have a salubrious effect on 
the country’s moral and ethical behavior if the newspapers would 
refuse to glorify and glamorize man’s (and woman’s too) irregu- 
lar behavior. Perhaps they could agree among themselves not 
to run those pictures or sensational articles one week out of 
every month. 

The newspapers will respond that they are giving the public 
what it wants. But I would say that our newspapers, like our 
colleges, have a responsibility to the public regardless of profits, 
and that occasionally the newspapers ought to try to tell the 
public what is best for it even if they displease some of their 
readers in doing so. 

And then finally, almost all of us believe that the decline in 
moral and ethical behavior is due directly to a lack of interest 
in religion. Certainly, it is indisputable that if everyone in the 
world practiced the teachings of the Judaeo-Christian concept of 
behavior most of man’s problems would disappear completely. 
However, organized religion has been concerned with this prob- 
lem for at least five thousand years and, in spite of the heroic 
efforts of its leaders, more than half the people of the world 
have no religious affiliation. 

Now, just where do colleges and universities fit into this entire 
problem of man’s unsatisfactory ethical and moral behavior? 
What do colleges have to do with materialism, the shortcomings 
of our social, political, and economic organizations, yellow jour- 
nalism, and religion? 
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To begin, the colleges must clearly and vigorously point out 
the evils of all the forces in our society which are contributing 
in various degrees to man’s degrading behavior. The colleges 
must improve their abilities at communications so that their 
analyses and criticisms will reach all people who are concerned, 
and the colleges must communicate in a manner which will not 
be misunderstood. Furthermore, the colleges must be permitted 
independence of thought and freedom of expression so that they 
can expose these factors contributing to man’s bad conduct. And 
when the colleges do not please certain groups because of their 
findings and exposures, the colleges must be supported and pro- 
tected by men and women of good will. 

But certainly before the colleges and universities can take on 
the burden of solving man’s most important problems, they must 
put their own classrooms and campuses and offices and stadiums 
in order. 

The colleges must continually teach their students that the 
goal of education is not the acquisition of more wealth or more 
social prestige, but the building of lives for service to mankind. 
The colleges must de-emphasize big-time commercialized sports 
programs and substitute intramural athletics in which all students 
can participate for fun and physical development without the 
all-consuming time needed for practice on varsity teams and the 
awful consequences of a losing season. 

The colleges must improve their curricula, their teaching 
methods, their testing procedures, and their grading systems. 
They must return to a plan which personalizes and individualizes 
instruction, and the professors must be student-centered as well 
as subject-centered. The professors must continually endeavor 
to motivate the student instead of letting the student alone to 
“take or leave’? the classroom instruction. The colleges must 
select their students with more care and dissuade those whose 
natural abilities or inadequate preparation make them poor risks 
for higher education. If some of these improvements are made 
in colleges, I am certain that the age-old problem of cribbing 
which has been in evidence since examinations began (the West 
Point incident notwithstanding) will begin to disappear. 

And, finally, the colleges must be aided financially if they are 
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to accomplish all these objectives. Persons of wealth, busi- 
nesses, industries, corporations and foundations, as well as state 
legislatures, or even the federal government, should be per- 
suaded to contribute to colleges and universities so that they can 
expand their services, pay their professors adequately, and im- 
prove their programs. 

Of these three steps which colleges must take to try to close 
the gap between science and ethics, this last one, man’s moral 
behavior, is surely the most important. For, if man is not honest 
and motivated by the noblest of spiritual beliefs, then the preser- 
vation of freedom of thought and expression, or the improvement 
of communication, is completely out of the question. Ethical 
behavior, moral conduct, and spiritual belief must be the funda- 
mental goal of all education. This is the lesson every student 
must be taught in every college in America today. 

Yes, it is certainly true that the responsibilities of higher edu- 
cation today are appalling, and any person in college work could 
be justified in taking a dim view of the future. However, if we 
drug ourselves with comfortable words or hide our heads ostrich- 
like in the sands, we do so at our own peril. 

The solution to our problems is not beyond our own abilities. 
There is no man-made hazard that man cannot solve. We are 
the architects of our own future, and in spite of the fact that the 
last fifty years have been a story of deepening tragedy, we still 
have it within our powers to make the twentieth century one of 
the great centuries of all times. 

Higher education must face the challenge of its appalling 
responsibilities and lead the way toward bridging the gap between 
man’s technological development and his moral behavior. This 
solution will be found in improved communications, acceptance 
of the principle of freedom of thought and expression, and the 
practice of the highest standards of ethical behavior. 

I am confident that all of us associated with higher education 
today will look at our appalling responsibilities, not as heavy 
burdens to be borne in drudgery and pessimism, but as glorious 
opportunities to be carried enthusiastically and optimistically 
with ultimate faith in the future of mankind. 











College and University Responsibility | 
for Social Work Education 


By ERNEST V. HOLLIS 


HIS ARTICLE is essentially an open letter to those who make 
or administer the policies of colleges and universities. It 
deals with their collective responsibility for preparing per- 
sonnel for a new profession, that of social work. It is prompted 
by a desire to share with trustees, presidents, and other leaders 
of higher education some of the information and viewpoints 
acquired during a recent study made for the National Council on 
Social Work Education.* 

Due to the controversial nature of the field of social welfare 
and to the fact that the Federal Security Agency has a major 
responsibility in it, perhaps it should be noted that neither the 
Agency nor the U.S. Office of Education is responsible for the 
views expressed in the report and in this article. Nevertheless, 
if the Administrator and the Commissioner had not fitted the 
project into my official schedule, it could not have been under- 
taken, even with the Carnegie Corporation grant made available 
to the council for the study. 

Let me begin by confessing that before undertaking this study 
two years ago I knew only in a vague way that some of our 
universities had schools of social work, but they had not troubled 
me and I had not bothered them. Faculty club comment, made 
during official visits for other purposes, had left me with the 
impression that social work faculties were practitioners turned 
professors, and as a group were intellectually defensive, emo- 
tionally unstable, and otherwise queer. This fitted in with the 
caricature of the social worker gathered earlier from I know not 
where, as a cold nosed, starry eyed ‘“‘do-gooder” who is neither a 
capable financial steward nor a competent helper in unraveling 
the tangled skeins of other people’s lives. At best I thought of 


1 Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, Social Work Education in the United 
States (New York: Columbia University Press, 1950). 
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the social worker as the stretcher-bearer for the misfits of our 
social order. 

Two years of intermittent association with social work prac- 
titioners and professors on their home ground has convinced me 
that the caricature of the social worker I held is as outmoded as 
the Ichabod Crane caricature of the schoolmaster. The per- 
centage of atypical or peculiar people in the social work profes- 
sion is not appreciably higher than in other faculties or among 
the practitioners of other professions. 

What I found is that social work is a young and rapidly grow- 
ing profession that needs understanding and help beyond that 
commonly accorded by college and university officials generally, 
and sometimes even by those who have taken the step of including 
social work among their professional schools. In the sixteen 
years that have elapsed since Congress enacted the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1935, social welfare and social security have be- 
come a major function of federal, state, and local government 
as well as a primary philanthropic interest. In this brief period 
personnel to man the social work aspects of the field has risen 
from a few thousand to more than 75,000 in 1950, but the 
training facilities of our colleges and universities devoted to 
social work have increased very little in the interval. 

Each year the American people devote more than twelve 
billion dollars to their social security, health, and welfare. Two- 
thirds of this huge sum comes from taxation and legally author- 
ized deductions from income, and one-third of it from the gifts 
of individuals and corporations. The public assistance aspect 
of social welfare alone requires 2.3 billion dollars annually to 
provide a minimum standard of living for 6,000,000 Americans 
who for one reason or another cannot provide for themselves 
and who do not have relatives who can do so. 

In making this provision for less than 4 percent of our popu- 
lation, we are, in my judgment, taking sound steps toward pre- 
serving American democracy and the private enterprise system. 
But we will not achieve these ends unless the funds and services 
are administered so as to increase the self-propelling qualities 
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of the individuals being served. Moreover, these remedial ef. 
forts must be supplemented by preventive measures that attack 
the causes of individual and social dislocations in our economy. 

Who do we have manning these vital bulwarks of the demo. 
cratic way of life? The social worker is the spark plug of a 
team which includes, among others, lawyers, doctors, nurses, 
economists, statisticians, and specialists in public administration. 
The colleges and universities train them all, but they do a very 
uneven job of it. They and the social work profession have done 
such an inadequate job of preparing social workers that 10 per- 
cent of the positions are filled by individuals who have high school 
or less formal education. Approximately 40 percent of our social 
work positions are filled by individuals who have not graduated 
from college, and another 20 percent have had no general or 
professional education beyond the bachelor’s degree. In other 
words, in a profession that considers standard preparation to be 
two years of professional study based on a prescribed undergrad. 
uate sequence, 60 percent of its practitioners have had no pro- 
fessional training. Of the 40 percent who have had some profes- 
sional preparation, only 16 percent have completed the two-year 
standard program, or work beyond it. 

It is, of course, unrealistic and cynical to expect personnel so 
meagerly equipped to discharge satisfactorily the demanding 
professional responsibilities required of social workers. Under 
the circumstances one should marvel at the generally acceptable 
level of administration and of casework in public and private 
welfare agencies, and not at the isolated instances of maladmin- 
istration cited from time to time in our newspapers. 

Who is to blame for the deplorable educational status of the 
social work profession? All of us, of course, but primary re- 
sponsibility obviously rests with the profession and with those 
who make and administer the policies of our institutions of higher 
education. There are extenuating circumstances for both groups 
in the mushroom growth of social welfare, but so long as it is 
assumed that anybody can do social work, just about anybody 
will do so. The history of the older professions bears out the 
generalization. Historically speaking, it has not been very long 
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since the barber was also doctor and dentist, or since anybody 
could practice as a teacher or an engineer. 

Colleges and universities, by taking heroic measures, with the 
help of the professional contingent in social work, could in a 
decade accelerate the evolution of this profession so as to bring 
it to reasonable maturity and readiness for discharging the duties 
our society has laid upon it. Why do they not do so? Perhaps 
the most basic reason is that colleges and universities, like other 
social institutions, respond to social pressures, and those respon- 
sible for social welfare undertakings have been too busy just 
keeping the jobs filled to make their training needs felt in cen- 
ters of learning. Another reason colleges and universities stay 
out of the field is that welfare, especially under the Social Security 
Act of 1935, is a socially sensitive aspect of American life, con- 
sidered to be somewhere left of center of American traditions on 
the care of the underprivileged. Tax-supported institutions con- 
sider themselves especially vulnerable on this score. Still another 
reason for staying out of the job of training professional social 
workers is that, like most professional education, the per capita 
cost is high, and legislatures and donors still tend to provide 
funds in terms of gross enrollment. 

But whatever the combination of reasons for neglecting the 
field may be in a given instance, it is obvious that 49 schools, very 
unevenly distributed geographically, that enroll fewer than 4,500 
full-time social work students cannot meet normal attrition in a 
profession of 75,000, three-fourths of whom are women, even 
if all persons now occupying these positions were adequately 
trained. And with 60 percent of them actually having no pro- 
fessional preparation, these schools will get further behind each 
year. While more than two-thirds of the 75,000 social workers 
are employed in tax-supported positions, only 23 of the 49 
schools of social work are tax-supported, and several of these 
enroll fewer than 30 students. There are 18 states that do not 
have any school of social work, but each of the forty-eight has 
state, county, city, and private welfare workers. Moreover, at 
a time when none of the states can supply its need for social 
workers, American undertakings abroad, such as the Point Four 
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Program for underdeveloped countries, call for a heavy export 
of social work know-how. 

In these circumstances our report calls on the social work pro- 
fession and on our higher education leaders to prepare more and 
a greater variety of social workers as rapidly as the human and 
physical resources can be secured. Colleges and universities 
should do for this profession what they have already done for 
law, medicine, engineering, teaching, and other professions. As 
we see the task, there is a role for at least 800 undergraduate 
colleges to offer a broad major in the field of social welfare. 
There is also an urgent need to increase the size of existing 
schools of social work (some should be closed, and better- 
qualified or better-situated institutions should take their places), 
and to encourage the establishment of new schools in states and 
regions now most poorly served. 

We believe the officials of any university that has a school of 
social work or that is considering establishing one will profit by 
studying the chapter of the report which proposes some criteria 
for use in deciding whether a university should have such a 
school. This chapter also has pertinent material on the organi- 
zation and financing of a school of social work. The chapter 
that deals with accreditation lists principles that are applicable 
to the accreditation of other professional schools, as well as to 
schools of social work. 

Administrators of undergraduate colleges, especially those 
interested in a new occupational outlet for women students, 
should profit by studying the chapter on the role of the under- 
graduate college in social work education. It also includes 
pertinent information on improving the character of general or 
liberal education through the inclusion of social welfare concepts 
that ought to be the common heritage of future governors, legis- 
lators, industrialists, labor leaders, and other leaders of Ameri- 
can life. The three chapters that deal with the evolution, the 
status, and the probable future role of the profession will en- 
rich the general education of most educators, as well as that of 
laymen. 
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By HARRY A. WANN 


HE QUESTION PROPOSED for your consideration is ‘‘How 
[sat we interpret the United States to our foreign 

guests?” The topic is suggested as a question simply 
because the vast international, mutual education system—generi- 
cally known as “exchange programs”—is so new and important 
that our answers must, at this time, be considered tentative. 

Before attempting to discuss “how” this interpretation is to 
be accomplished, perhaps we should dwell briefly on ‘“‘why” 
America needs interpretation. The latter question has at least 
three answers. 

During the years since the war the United States has had 
several thousand guests representing most of the countries of 
the world. These guests are continuing to come at an accelerated 
rate for purposes of study, teaching, and research. Some are 
next-door neighbors, from Mexico, and Central and South 
America. Some are Europeans. Still others are from Asia and 
Africa. With rare exceptions, they are strangers to the United 
States, and, moreover, many are strangers to what has been 
termed ‘Western culture.” 

First and most immediate is the necessity for helping the 
stranger to feel at home in a new environment. 

Secondly, there is the need for creating the good rapport 
requisite to the best functioning of the foreign individual in his 
oficial mission. However specialized and technical his errand 
here may be, the foreign guest does not achieve his goals in a 
social vacuum, nor does he suspend functions as a human being 
for the duration of his visit. Any information or interpretation 
of his new environment that contributes to his adjustment makes 
his work an easier task. 

The third point is considered by some to be most important, 
for, in a sense, it is a large dividend in this exchange venture. 
Whether we plan it so or not, we are now acquiring emissaries 
at the rate of thousands a year. Impressions of our country do 
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not stop with those gained by our guests. Experience has shown 
us that the returned visitor is often the chief local source of 
information about the United States. With careful planning 
we can send back a friend who will, in his turn, make other 
friends for us. And in these exchange missions we are just as 
interested in the by-product of international friendship as we are | 
in the advancement of technical knowledge. In fact, the value 
to modern civilization of the latter is dubious if we do not have 
the former. 

Any honest interpretation of the United States based on first. 
hand experience can only be welcomed. We do not wish to be 
“explained” abroad by persons who do not know us or our 
country. Yet, if we let experience take its usual haphazard 
course, especially over the short periods of time our visitors 
are usually with us, we face this danger of misinterpretation. 

A planned program of interpretation is essential to the suc. 
cess of all exchange programs. We no longer entertain doubt 
of the necessity for this pursuit, but our experience is not yet 
full enough to offer final answers to our problem. 

At the Washington International Center we have had some 
pioneering experience in helping the newly arrived visitor adjust 
to and understand his new environment. I should like to sum- 
marize some of the methods we have used to advantage at the 
center, and to invite your attention to the problems of extension 
and improvement of this work not only at this “port of entry” 
to the United States, but also throughout the country, wherever 
the visitors’ missions take them. 

The Washington International Center has been established 
by the American Council on Education specifically to orient the 
exchangee to American life and institutions. In 1951 the Council 
was asked by Department of State, Department of the Army, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA), and the 
Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA) to embark on 
the work of introducing foreign visitors brought to the United 
States under the exchange program of these respective govern | 
ment agencies. 
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An earlier experience, limited to German leaders, brought 
here under Department of State auspices “to reorient the Ger- 
man people along more democratic lines through educational, 
cultural, and informational activities,”* had proved successful. 
Fort these visitors the need for a transition from war isolation, 
often physical deprivation, and a regimented society was obvious. 
An overnight transoceanic flight was all that lay between ruin 
and desolation in Germany and the dynamic life of the Ameri- 
cans. Eventually the same kind of problem was recognized as 
existing for the Japanese, and while the exchange program for 
leaders in occupied areas was still in effect for them, they were 
included. 

Presently it became increasingly apparent that all visitors 
who came for relatively brief periods under exchange programs 
were not deriving maximum benefit from their stay here, partly 
because no organized introduction to our “way of life’ was 
provided for them. Nor were we realizing a maximum benefit 
from the friendship potential we were neglecting to develop. 
Trial programs for ECA teams—technical specialists who 
came from countries for six-week periods—were experimentally 
conducted, and they were met with enthusiasm from the visiting 
teams. Similar experiences led to the inclusion of leaders in 
the exchange programs of the Department of the Army and 
TCA in the formal program of “Introduction to the United 
States’ at enlarged quarters now known as the Washington 
International Center. 

Every attempt is made to adapt the program of “‘introduc- 
tion” to particular national and interest groups, but the basic 
principles on which each schedule is based operate for all groups. 

For newly arrived foreigners the most pressing problems are 
usually those of personal adjustment, as they are for travelers 
everywhere. Locating rooms and eating places, having laundry 
done, tipping, using public transportation are all troublesome 
details, especially for the foreigner whose English is not ade- 

1Two Way Street, Report of the United States Advisory Committee on Educa- 


tional Exchange, U. S. Department of State Publication 3893 (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, June 30, 1950), p. 65. 
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quate. First efforts in the introduction program are directed 
toward making the visitor comfortable and freeing him from 
absorption with “living trivia.” This phase of introduction js | 
limited to a short talk and an invitation to consult staff members 
as needs arise. The facilities of the center, the over-all program, 
social activities, and opportunities for use of leisure time are 
explained, and the visitors are made to feel welcome. Each 
person is given the schedule for his orientation “course,” which 
he is expected to follow for the week. 

In the presentation of the informational program it is essential 
to use varied methods. Lecturers are obtained from local univer. | 
sities, governmental agencies, newspapers, radio, museums, and | 
from other sources of experts on pertinent topics. Motion 
pictures, tours to the Capitol, about the city and environs, to 
historic shrines, combined with discussions, visual aids such as 
maps, charts, etc., are some of the methods used to acquaint the 
visitor with this country. For those whose use of English is ' 
inadequate, simultaneous translations of lectures, discussions, 
and motion picture sound tracks are used, and sometimes lec. 
turers who are able to speak in the guests’ national language 
are available. Every effort is made to increase good under. 
standing by overcoming language difficulties and by using various 
modes of presentation. 

The opening lecture is the geographic setting of the American | 
people. This topic is generally of great interest and usefulness 
because foreign visitors almost invariably leave Washington | 
after a few days to go to their sponsors throughout the country. | 
General information is given about size, relative time and dis- 
tances between key regions and cities, climate, regional differ , 
ences, resources, population distribution, and the patterns of 
industrial and agricultural production. Mention is made of 
problems of transportation, irrigation, conservation, and regional 
development. The technique used is one of comparison, as far 
as possible. Similarities to and differences between problems of | 
the visitors’ own countries and those of our country are pointed | 
out. The lecture also aims at a fundamental point—the dangers | 
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of uncritical generalization about a country so extensive and 
varied as is the United States. 

The logical sequel to the talk on geography is a consideration 
of the main currents of American history. So brief a treatment 
of our history must necessarily be greatly highlighted and, con- 
sequently, two points of approach are selected. First, our history 
is rapidly traced from the point of view of immigration from 
its earliest dates to the present, with the aim of showing the 
foreign visitor how our culture derives from many national 
sources, usually including his own country. The second point of 
view, linked with the first, is the development of an individual- 
istic, agrarian people on the open frontier, showing how this 
historical experience has conditioned our ideals and our form 
of government. It is emphasized that frontier life put a premium 
upon creativeness, inventiveness, and cooperation and encour- 
aged the appraisal of the individual according to his own worth. 
In addition to being an effective but brief means of outlining 
our history, the “frontier approach” naturally leads to the next 
topic of interest—our government and politics. 

Under such conditions of national development it seems im- 
portant that the visitor understand that American government 
developed historically in a local form, rising upward from the 
people, and not superimposed from above. In this presentation 
our rather loose federal government, our emphasis upon states’ 
rights, and local participation in government are clarified. A 
corollary lecture and discussion on civil liberties usually follow, 
to make clear the origins and evolution of the democratic 
traditions. 

It should be indicated that as these points are developed the 
presentation, though carefully planned, is informal in tone, 
inviting questions and discussion, and referring the visitors to 
other sources of information. It might be of interest to note 
here that many visitors comment on the absence of propaganda, 
as they have experienced it, and the freedom they enjoy to make 
their own appraisals. 


The economic structure of the country follows as the third 
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topic, although time allows only the barest essentials of the 
framework and problems. The visitor is accustomed to tech- 
nology and resulting mechanization as a basic economic principle 
here, and, as an outcome of preceding discussions, it is relatively 
easy for him to see it as an outgrowth of an early shortage of 
labor. The resultant reduction in hours of work and increased 
leisure, higher standards of living, etc., are readily understood. 
The widespread application of technology to production, and 
the benefits, problems, and future possibilities from this develop- 
ment receive emphasis here. 

The next topic is the whole area of public and private educa- 
tion, viewed in the perspective of our history and cultural ex- 
perience. Its local control, its universality, and general character 
follow logically both from the discussion of our history and our 
economics. The structure of our educational system and methods 
of financing are explored, as well as our guiding principles of 
developing the individual according to his capacities, and main- 
taining a balance between the theoretical (academic) and prac- 
tical (vocational) phases of school training. 

Though field trips characterize as much of this “introduction 
program” as is feasible, it should be especially noted that, when- 
ever possible, the foreign guest is taken to a nearby school 
where, usually for a half-day session, he may observe the many- 
sided activities of our schools. He may visit several kinds of 
classrooms—formal recitation, “shops,” discussion periods—go 
to an assembly, attend a student council meeting, have lunch in 
the school cafeteria, and the like. Many foreign guests have 
remarked on the variety of activity, the responsible attitudes of 
the students, and the friendly spirit existing between faculty and 
student. 

It cannot be overemphasized that for education, as with all 
other topics presented to the visitor for his understanding of 
our way of life, our aim is to acquaint him more with the 
significance of our practices against the background of our 
society than with the technical aspects of the work. It is re- 
markable that almost every visitor, whatever his native country 
or however specialized his exchange mission, has exhibited in- 
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terest in our schools. Except for the professional educators 
who visit us from other countries—and their missions are accom- 
plished in the “field” after they leave Washington—primary 
need is to interpret our educational ideals both as a cause and 
effect of our basic democratic tradition. 

Religion in the United States is discussed from the point of 
view of separation between the church and the state, and free- 
dom of worship for the individual. Interpretations of these 
concepts are presented at a session conducted by three religious 
leaders of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. 

Also of particular interest to foreign guests is our “culture” 
in the special sense of the arts. It is a rare visitor who does not 
want to know about our work in music, painting, literature, 
architecture, and sculpture. This phase of our introductory 
work is approached both through the formal program and by 
providing leisure-time opportunities to become acquainted with 
our participation in cultural pursuits. Visitors are taken to the 
National Gallery of Art for a tour and for an illustrated lecture 
by an art historian. They are usually addressed by the gallery’s 
director of music, or a music critic. The center has a continuing 
exhibit of modern American painting provided by local Wash- 
ington artists; it has assembled recordings of representative 
American music, as well as the familiar classics, and is develop- 
ing a small library of books. Visitors are also kept informed of 
exhibits, concerts, and libraries in the city. Occasionally blocks 
of concert tickets are made available to foreign guests by various 
Washington organizations. 

The foregoing brief description will at least serve to indicate 
the scope of our introductory program and our general approach. 
The “lecture” method is used only when a quick, panoramic 
treatment of a topic seems to be the only way to communicate a 
relatively large and important body of information with a 
maximum use of time. Wherever feasible, more vivid methods 
of presentation are used. For example, one popular feature of 
the program is the conducted tour of the Capitol—including, 
when Congress is in session, a short time in the visitors’ gallery 
—of the Library of Congress, the Supreme Court, etc. Also, 
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there is a conducted tour of the city of Washington to give the 
visitor a glimpse of an American community. Included in this | 
tour are various kinds of housing, from the poorest to the best, | 
all kinds of churches and temples, schools and colleges, embassy 
exteriors, parks, play areas, and medical centers. There is also 
a conducted half-day trip each Saturday morning to Arlington, } 
Lee Mansion, Alexandria, and Mount Vernon. 
The foreigners are most enthusiastic about these conducted | 4 
explorations, and delight especially in the recognition of build. 
ings and shrines—and famous personages—they usually have tt 
seen only in pictures and newsreels. They are often astonished | 


at the freedom with which they may wander about government | i 
buildings, especially the Capitol, and the cordiality of our of. | “ 
ficials. Without such firsthand experience it would take manya} |; 
lecture to show some of our visitors, especially those from erst. an 


while totalitarian states, that our national buildings, institutions, | 5, 
and officials are really “ours” in the fullest sense of the word. | 
In addition to such activities in the informational program, 
the center arranges for leisure-time activity. This phase of the | 
program is in a more developmental stage than the more formal} 6 
schedule, but experimentation is pointing the way to more effec. 
tive supplemental use of evenings and week ends. Considering 
the fact that our guests remain in the capital for only brief! o¢ 
periods, the extent to which they succeed in publicizing the| 4, 
center’s activities is remarkable. For this reason we have found 
that newer events of a regular nature need time to become estab- | 4p, 
lished. Hence, it is a little early to evaluate recent innovations | 4g, 
aimed toward helping the visitor gain firsthand knowledge of | }, 
America through shared experiences in homes, clubs, and or- 


} 










- 
ganizational activities. : 
Almost without exception, visitors are eager to see an Ameri-| 4, 
can home, and to share a few hours with an American family.|  p, 
In fact, basic to our “interpretation” program is this need for 
establishing personal contact. Many local families and social} jn, 
professional, and business groups in and around Washington} ip, 
have been most hospitable in inviting foreign guests to thet} of 


homes. This “home hospitality” phase of our work has met 
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with enthusiasm from both foreign guests and American hosts, 
and shows every indication of becoming increasingly important. 
Many lasting friendships have been formed through such home 
visits, and are not only of personal value to the individuals 
directly involved, but, in the aggregate, they form a real con- 
tribution to international understanding. 

Among the kinds of hospitality that has been offered by pri- 
vate individuals and groups in and near Washington have been 
dinners in homes, home parties, local community celebrations 
such as a Fourth of July festival, picnics, automobile rides 
through the countryside, trips to fairs, points of historic interest, 
and sport events. The approach to private citizens has been 
largely through church groups, local professional organizations, 
and interest groups of many kinds. As invitations for the foreign 
visitors are received at the center, some attempt is made to select 
guests who may have some basic interests in common with the 
hosts. However, there is no need to belabor such “matching,” 
since mutual interest seems to grow spontaneously just as much 
from differences as from likenesses. 

The center itself is developing a social and cultural program. 
One evening a week is devoted to “open house,” to which all the 
exchangee guests in town are invited. Various American groups 
are asked to act as hosts and hostesses. This social evening is 
of proved popularity. The guests not only enjoy contact with 
the Americans, but derive great pleasure and profit from meet- 
ing other nationals. Some of our exchange visitors, particularly 
those from war-isolated areas, have had no opportunity for a 
decade or two to meet other nationals, and they are especially 
broadened by the experience. On such evenings one often hears 
spirited exchanges of opinion from foreign leaders, and even- 
tually an admission of understanding of each other’s problems. 
And it is not unusual for a guest to marvel, “Tonight, I have 
met people from a dozen countries.” 

Current plans for other evenings and week ends at the center 
include musical programs, discussions on art and literature, meet- 
ings with American sport and hobby groups, and the showing 
of documentary films. While the scheduled program is devoted 
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to exchange visitors who come through the government agencies 
for whom the American Council on Education is conducting the 
“introduction course,” other foreign exchange persons may use 
the center’s lounge, library, music facilities, the informational 
and “home hospitality” facilities, and participate in special events 
on invitation. 

The administration of a program of this sort is not easy, 
There are many varying factors and intangibles that make plan. 
ning difficult. Sometimes we are not aware of the impending 
arrival of a group until the preceding day—and lecturers are 
not always available on such short notice. The numbers in 
foreign groups vary greatly, and sometimes it is necessary to 
handle several national groups simultaneously though linguistic 
problems, different needs, different educational background, and 
varying periods of time available for orientation make it im- 
possible to handle them together. Hence, it is more essential to 
be guided by general policy than by rigid plans. 

A Policies Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. Russell 
Thackrey, Executive Secretary of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, is of invaluable assistance to the 
director of the center and his staff. It was appointed in October 
1951 by Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, who is also an ex officio member of the 


committee. Though recently founded, the committee has already | 


met several times in excess of its scheduled quarterly meeting, 
and has assisted materially in the formulation of policy. 

Other volunteer advisory committees, some of continuing 
function and others of short duration, depending upon the nature 


~ 


of their respective tasks, have included a decorating committee | 


for the center when it was newly opened in its own building, an 
art committee which capably conducts an interesting exhibit of 
modern paintings, a house committee to advise on continuing 
problems of “building” management, and a home hospitality 
committee. Such advisory committees are of great assistance to 
the staff not only in helping to solve immediate problems of ad- 


~— 


ministration, but also in enlisting more community participation | 


in the center’s activities. 
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The staff of the center is small, and, for that reason, each 
member must not only have some special field in which he can 
assume leadership, but he must also have considerable versatility. 
Wherever possible and feasible, outside experts are requested to 
handle special topics, and the resources of the community are 
used as fully as possible. In this connection the center is ideally 
located. 

For foreign visitors the Capital City is symbolic. It is the 
gateway to the nation. Of course, Washington has such a 
symbolic value for Americans, too, as the present annual pro- 
cession of six million visitors indicates, but for the foreign na- 
tional, his own capital city is usually an industrial, commercial, 
and intellectual center, as well as the headquarters for govern- 
ment. He is accustomed to thinking of the capital as the nation’s 
most important city. 

The foreign visitor is usually familiar with the appearance of 
Washington, and, moreover, he has often had the experience 
of meeting government officials in his home country. This identi- 
fication is important in establishing quick rapport. The head- 
quarters of the visitor’s sponsoring agency is often in Wash- 
ington, and from his earliest days here, he is able to begin 
acquaintanceship with the persons and institutions responsible 
for his guidance. 

Important as this early introduction is, it should be regarded 
only as a first step in interpreting our nation to the foreign 
visitor. At the end of the introduction course, and after several 
social occasions, most newcomers exhibit a feeling of confidence 
in us and in themselves. Many arrive with dubious feelings 
about their capacities to pursue their exchange missions alone in 
various parts of the country. They are timid of the language, 
and some nationals, such as Germans, are worried about our 
attitudes toward them. Almost all exhibit some feeling of be- 
wilderment and strangeness. Any American who has given any 
thought to what it might be like to travel not as a tourist or 
sightseer, but as a worker, where he would have to use a strange 
language, live according to different customs, and also meet the 
stringent daily requirements of a job will understand the im- 
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portance of having a preliminary “breather” in which he can 
test his capacities and gauge the effect of his surroundings. 

It is interesting to watch newly arrived foreign visitors move 
through a succession of attitudes often ranging from silent un- 
certainty to happy confidence—all in a period of a week. Still, 
this is only a beginning. 

The process of orientation must be a continuing one through- 
out the visitor’s stay in America. As his understanding of us and 
our nation deepens, he will continue to strike new levels of 
experience, and, at each level, a bit of help through the transi- 
tion will often make the experience important to his interpreta- 
tion of us. Often the visitor leaves Washington after a week 
or ten days. He goes to a strange community. Perhaps he is 
going to a college, a school, a church, a local government or 
private agency office. Off on his own, he often shows his eager- 
ness to get down to the work for which he was sent, but, at the 
same time, he feels a certain difiidence at leaving the now 
familiar Washington and entering a new phase of his life in 
the United States. 

Many sponsoring agencies throughout the country have recog- 
nized the need for preparing the visitor for his new experience. 
We have had numerous enthusiastic accounts of the many kind. 
nesses of local groups in accepting the new arrival and acquaint- 
ing him with his new surroundings. Those who have experienced 
the warmth of welcome, and the many genuine efforts to help 
them, not only in the realms of semi-officialdom but also in 
homes and institutions throughout our country, are our most 
enthusiastic friends. 

Any American who takes seriously the job of helping the 
exchange foreign visitor performs an ordinary humanitarian 
function of the sort we believe characterizes our nation. In addi- 
tion, he is contributing to the general reservoir of international 
friendship and understanding which is basic to the exchange 
program. It is really in the local community where the meaning 
of “‘exchange”’ is fully realized, and where experiences of per- 
sonal understanding and friendship are developed. It is there 
that the visitor sees our principles of democracy in their fullest 
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application, and it is a gratifying experience for the American 
and the foreign visitor alike to achieve the sort of “interpreta- 
tion” no amount of formal instruction will accomplish. 

The United States is not easy to interpret. Though modern 
means of communication and travel have potentially made neigh- 
bors of us all, the vastness of our country and its unbelievable 
variety defy full acquaintanceship even for us who live here. To 
extract the essence of the United States for the visitor from 
abroad here on a brief visit requires endless experience and 
wisdom of the sort not found in a single individual or group. 
Patient experimentation and a willingness to explore new ave- 
nues of approach should characterize our combined efforts to 
acquaint those from other countries with us, for in constant 
improvement of our efforts we have much to gain. 

Any educational process is slow. Immediate evaluation of 
the results of educative efforts is ordinarily difficult, even in 
limited circumstances. We cannot hope to measure the effects 
upon the visitor of our attempts to interpret the United States 
and its citizens to him, and still less can we measure the effects 
of his interpretation upon his fellow nationals at home. How- 
ever, the evaluations by foreign guests of the week’s introductory 
“course” leave no doubt as to the value of this work to the in- 
dividual. Beyond that, we have had many letters and reports 
from foreign visitors returned to their homes telling of their 
extensive lecturing and writing about their experiences here. 
Often they are regarded as local authorities on the United States. 
It seems rather evident that the more they know of us and the 
country, the more we can be assured of just interpretations. 

Once again we return to the original question, ‘How shall we 
interpret the United States to our foreign guests?” The partial 
solutions found at the Council’s Washington International 
Center have been presented here. We would welcome a con- 
tinuing exchange of opinion from all who are interested in or 
professionally concerned with this work. 

In the truest spirit of exchange, the more participation we 
Americans have in the largest educational venture ever under- 
taken—the Exchange of Persons Program—the more secure can 
we all be in our growing international circle of friends. 








Council Action on Athletic Policy 
in report of the Special Committee on Athletic Policy 


was presented to the Executive Committee of the Council 

on February 16 by Chairman John A. Hannah, president 
of Michigan State College. After a full day of discussion, the 
Executive Committee adopted the following resolution: 


The Executive Committee accepts and unanimously approves the report 
of the Special Committee on Athletic Policy. 

The Executive Committee, in transmitting this report to the members 
of the Council, is confident that it will command wide support. It believes 
that those who study the report with care will agree that the burden of 
proof would rest with any who might advocate changes in the recommenda- 
tions. 

The Committee commends the report to the NCAA, the regional accredit- 
ing associations, and the several athletic conferences and urges their co- 
operation in making the principles of the report effective. 

In expressing its deep appreciation to the Special Committee on Athletic 
Policy, the Executive Committee notes that the Special Committee was 
given one of the most difficult missions ever assigned to a committee of 
this Council. The Special Committee has done its work with intelligence, 
courage, and dispatch. The objectives so eloquently set forth and the gen- 
eral recommendations so clearly stated have raised public discussion of 
athletics to a new high level and deserve the support of all who sincerely 
believe in intercollegiate athletics not as an end in themselves, but as a 
valuable part of a well-rounded program of higher education. 

Everett N. Case, Chairman 
Executive Committee 
American Council on Education 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON ATHLETIC PoLicy 


American colleges and universities engage in intercollegiate 
athletics because of a deep conviction that when properly ad- 
ministered they make an important contribution to the total 
educational services of the institution. There is an increasingly 
widespread awareness, however, that athletics may become so 
severely infected with proselyting, subterfuge, and distorted 
purpose as to more than neutralize the benefits. Certainly 
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the abuses and suspicion of abuse now associated with the conduct 
of intercollegiate athletics foster moral apathy and cynicism in 
our students—those young men and women who increasingly 
share responsibility for this country’s strength and freedom. 

The urgency of the problem is even more apparent in the 
context of current external and internal threats to our society. 
In the last analysis, the strength of our free society depends not 
only upon armaments but also upon the integrity of our institu- 
tions and our people. 

This committee, after consulting competent authorities, has 
reluctantly reached the conclusion that in intercollegiate athletics 
as now conducted, despite the adherence by many institutions to 
the highest standards, serious violations not only of sound educa- 
tional policies but also of good moral conduct are not in fact 
uncommon. Wherever these exist, they can only be injurious 
to athletics, to our schools and colleges, and especially to our 
youth. 

The present situation has been brought about by external 
pressures and internal weaknesses evident during a considerable 
period. The rewards in money and publicity held out to win- 
ning teams, particularly in football and basketball, and the 
desire of alumni, civic bodies, and other groups to see the in- 
stitutions in which they are interested reap such rewards, have 
had a powerful influence on many colleges and universities. The 
influence has been magnified when control of athletic policy 
has been permitted to slip from the hands of the faculty and 
central administration. 

The remedies proposed by this committee consequently have 
four chief objectives: (1) to relieve external pressures, (2) to 
insure institutional control, (3) to suggest general standards of 
acceptable practice, and (4) to invoke measures of enforcement 
that will guide the great majority of institutions, sincerely de- 
sirous of upholding proper standards, and protect them against 
the few that may from time to time, either deliberately or unin- 
tentionally, condone abuses. 

The committee recognizes that there are wide differences 
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among colleges and universities in their attitudes toward 
specific educational objectives and in the resources available 
to them in attempting to achieve those objectives. Variety 
is, indeed, one of the great factors of strength in American 
higher education. There is a firm conviction, however, that 
no sound policy in any type of institution is jeopardized by any 
recommendation of this committee. 

The committee is also convinced that much misunderstanding 
has arisen from lack of knowledge of differences in philosophy 
and practice among institutions. The public is entitled to com- 
plete information concerning the purposes and programs of 
the educational institutions it supports. Hence each institution 
has a direct obligation to announce, through its official publica- 
tions, the decisions it makes, particularly with regard to athletics. 
When all colleges and universities publish such statements and 
make their practices conform to the statements, one of the most 
serious faults in the present situation—institutional hypocrisy— 
will be corrected. 

Institutional integrity, the most valuable characteristic of a 
college or university, depends upon the degree to which the 
institution follows practices designed to reach valid educational 
objectives. No practice in any area of activity that undermines 
or weakens that integrity should be condoned or tolerated by 
those responsible for the institution’s administration. The 
committee believes that the health of intercollegiate athletics, 
with its attendant honesty of practice and justification of purpose, 
can be re-established by the institutions themselves when they 
face the problems squarely and meet them courageously, both 
individually and in concert. 

The committee therefore urges every college and university 
president, every member of a governing board, every faculty 
member, every director of athletics, and every coach to work for 
a situation in his own institution and in his league or conference 
that would be governed by principles and practices closely akin 
to those proposed below by the committee. Much more is at 
stake than the healthy survival of a sane program of inter- 
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collegiate athletics. What is at stake is educational leadership 
consistent with its idealistic obligations and the respect of stu- 
dents and of the public for our colleges and universities and for 
the moral and intellectual verities they champion. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. As in all other educational activities, the control of athletics 
should be held absolutely and completely by those directly re- 
sponsible for the administration and operation of the institution. 
Specifically, the department of athletics should have a place in 
the institutional structure comparable to that of any other de- 
partment; it should be subject to the same institutional policy 
and budgetary controls as are all other educational departments; 
and members of the department should have the same status 
as other faculty members of comparable ranks, including that of 
qualifying for tenure or a long-term contract after a substantial 
trial period. When this improved status is realized, coaches 
should not be paid salaries in excess of those paid to other full- 
time members of the faculty. If there is an athletic board, it 
should be advisory to the president, and at least a majority of 
its members should be tenure members of the faculty. They 
should be elected or appointed as are members of other faculty 
committees and boards, with provision for suitable rotation 
of service. 

II. Admission standards, as announced in official publications, 
should apply to all students, athletes and non-athletes alike. 
All admission procedures should be handled by the regular 
admissions officers and committees of the institution. 

III. In order to be eligible for intercollegiate competition, 
a student should be enrolled in an academic program leading to 
a recognized degree, and should be making normal progress, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, toward the degree. In a 
four-year course, for example, normal academic progress is 
construed to mean achievement, year by year, sufficient to permit 


graduation within four calendar years of the time of matricula- 
tion. 
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IV. No student should be permitted to participate in inter- 
collegiate athletics as a member of a varsity team representing 
a senior college or university during his first academic year of 
attendance at the institution; but graduates of junior colleges 
shall not be subject to this restriction. 

V. American colleges and universities have historically striven 
to make educational opportunity available to all worthy stu- 
dents, without regard to economic status. To that end, every 
institution should make continued efforts to increase the number 
of available scholarships and grants-in-aid for students of unques- 
tioned academic ability who are in need of financial help. These 
scholarship funds are doors to educational opportunity. As 
such they constitute a trust, to be administered in ways consist- 
ent with a college’s educational objectives for the benefit of 
young men and women of outstanding ability and promise. 

A. The first essential in combatting proselyting and subsi- 
dization of athletes is to require that all financial aid to any 
student, in money or in kind, except that which comes from his 
own family, be administered by the institution under proce- 
dures established for administering scholarships and grants- 
in-aid to all students. Alumni groups, civic organizations, 
and individuals may be encouraged to contribute funds for 
the support of worthy students, but each institution should 
require that all such funds be deposited with the institution 
for disbursal and control under published policies. 

B. Institutions should award and renew all scholarships 
and grants-in-aid to students on the fundamental basis of dem- 
onstrated academic ability and economic need. Promise of 
superior performance in extracurricular activities, including 
athletics, may be one of the factors considered in awarding 
scholarships and grants-in-aid. It should never be the sole 
factor or even the primary one. Athletes holding scholarships 
or grants-in-aid should be required to meet the same standards 
of academic performance and economic need as are required 
of all other recipients. 

C. Reiterating the importance of graduating stipends to 
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individual need, the committee believes and recommends that 
any scholarship, grant-in-aid, or combination of financial 
awards for undergraduate students should be limited, both 
in amount and in time, to the student’s actual educational 
expenses for tuition, fees, room, board, and books incurred 
during his first four undergraduate years. 

D. The committee believes and recommends that no award 
should be conditioned by agreement on the part of the student 
to participate in athletics or any other extracurricular activity. 
No award should be withdrawn for reasons other than fail- 
ure to meet the same conditions of scholarship and need as 
those under which the award was initially made. 

E. If the athlete meets his expenses wholly or in part from 
employment, it is essential that he, like every other student, 
be required to give an honest hour of work for every hour’s 
wage. 

F. Whatever policies may be adopted, the committee rec- 
ommends that each institution publish an accurate statement 
of the qualifications for each available type of scholarship 
and grant-in-aid. 

G. The committee also recommends that each institution 
be held strictly accountable for adhering in practice to its 
published statements of policy regarding qualifications for 
scholarships and grants-in-aid, including their renewal. Fur- 
thermore, the committee believes that the conditions of each 
award should be stated in writing to the student when the 
award is made, and that the institution should be held strictly 
accountable for adhering to those conditions. 


VI. Each institution should clearly state in its catalogue the 
reasons for its program of intercollegiate athletics and its poli- 
cies with regard to the admission and aid of athletes. Each 
institution should also release each year to opponent institutions, 
to regional accrediting agencies, and to appropriate educational 
and athletic associations the following information: 


1, The names of all freshman and varsity football and basketball squad 
members with their class standing (for freshmen, senior year in high 
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school), and the nature and amount of financial help, if any, each re- 

ceived during the past year. 

2. Figures comparing averages for groups as follows: 

a) The class standing (senior year in high school) of the freshman foot- 
ball squad, the freshman basketball squad, and other athletes as a 
group as against the standing of the other male freshmen. 

6) Comparable figures for freshmen receiving financial aid or work 
opportunities, giving number, average grant, and total amount for 
athletes as against other male freshmen. 

c) Similar figures for sophomores, juniors, and seniors clearly indicating 
the relative academic performance, the number of grants, and the 
average and total financial investment of the institution or otherwise, 
for the athletic groups as against all other male students. 


VII. Seasons for the three leading team sports, football, 
basketball, and baseball, should be clearly defined. The com. 
mittee recommends that all intercollegiate football games and 
practice be limited to the period between September 1 and the 
first Saturday in December; that all intercollegiate basketball 
games and practice be limited to a period of three and one-half 
months between November 1 and March 15; and that all inter. 
collegiate baseball games and practice be limited to a period of 
three and one-half months between February 1 and the end of 
the spring semester or term, except for participation in com- 
mencement events. No postseason games should be permitted, 
and the number and frequency of intercollegiate contests should 
be carefully controlled and periodically reviewed. These recom- 
mendations have the following purposes: to eliminate bowl 
games, postseason tournaments, and in-season off-campus tourna- 
ments not under institutional auspices, all of which, in the opinion 
of the committee, have exerted great pressure on many institu- 
tions to produce winning teams at any price; and to protect 
students from excessive demands on their time and energies, 
which should be devoted primarily to academic pursuits. 

VIII. All institutions make efforts to attract students of the 
type and quality best adapted to profit from the academic pro- 
grams offered. Such efforts, if properly conducted, are valuable, 
since they give prospective students pertinent information about 
various institutions in which they may be interested. It is essen- 
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tial, however, that the abuses of recruiting athletes be eliminated. 

A. No member of the athletic staff or other representative 
of athletic interests should be permitted to offer financial or 
equivalent inducements to any prospective student; nor should 
any Other person or group of persons, outside or inside the 
institution, be permitted to do so, except those members of the 
faculty and staff specifically authorized to award scholarships 
and grants-in-aid to all students. 

B. No institution should conduct, or permit to be conducted 
in its name or in its behalf, any program at which prospective 
students display their abilities in any branch of athletics. This 
prohibition applies specifically to practice sessions or tests and 
to all-star games in which players are recruited from secondary 
school teams. 

C. No institution should pay the traveling expenses of any 
prospective student to visit its campus or to take a trip with 
any of its athletic teams, nor should it permit entertainment 
of athletes in excess of that offered other prospective students 
visiting the campus. 

IX. Since athletics are agreed to have important educational 
and recreational values, colleges and universities should make 
every effort to offer the opportunity of participation to all stu- 
dents. 

X. In order to avoid some of the undesirable outside pres- 
sures associated with intercollegiate competition, institutions 
should be encouraged to compete with others having similar 
policies and programs. The efforts of the several athletic con- 
ferences to bring about and to regulate such competition are 
commended. 


ENFORCEMENT 


The committee is aware that progress toward the goals en- 
visioned in this report must be made in an orderly way, over 
a period of time. All present contracts and commitments should 
be honored. 


As instructed by the Executive Committee of the American 
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Council on Education in the resolution under which it has func. 
tioned, the committee makes these recommendations primarily 
to the chief executive officers of American colleges and univer. 
sities. It is their responsibility to confirm or establish proper 
institutional control of athletics on their own campuses, to make 
certain that sound policies are approved, and to institute proce. — 
dures by which such policies will be effectively carried out. | 

The committee urges, however, that regional and national 
agencies having a direct interest in athletics cooperate in the 
enforcement of the recommendations made above or of others 
with similar intent. The regional accrediting associations have — 
an especially important role to play, because they represent the 
point of view of education as a whole, include secondary schools 
as well as colleges in their purview, and can apply sanctions 
which all institutions respect. Acting in concert, the regional 
agencies can do much to bring about nation-wide adherence to 
sound standards of conduct in athletics. 

The committee also urges that the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association and the several athletic conferences adopt the same 
general policies and use their authority and influence to secure 
compliance. No athletic conference can afford to encourage 
practices which may subject its member institutions to censure 
from organizations charged with enforcing proper educational 
standards. 

Finally, the committee repeats that rarely has strong and im- 
aginative leadership been more urgently needed. If the prin- 
ciples and procedures here recommended are not suited to all 
situations in all detailed respects, they nonetheless indicate the 
degree of the problem and the general and drastic nature of the 
cure. With minor modifications needed to adjust these principles 
and practices to specific situations, they should afford all institu- 
tions, groups, and conferences the means of proper emphasis 
and control, provided the leadership is strong. It is the hope 
of the committee that leadership will be strong and that in short 
order our colleges and universities will have so responded to the 
crisis as to call forth renewed faith in their integrity. 
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Educational Television: 
A Progress Report 


By BLANCHE CRIPPEN 


Communications Commission, which was scheduled for an- 

nouncement momentarily as this issue of the EDUCATIONAL 
RECORD went to press, will make it possible for at least two j 
thousand new television stations to be constructed in this coun- 
try, including over two hundred for exclusive educational opera- 
tion. The new plan ends the television freeze which began in 
September 1948. It retains the principle of reservations pro- 
posed by educators to facilitate the establishment of an educa- | 
tional system of broadcasting. This means official approval of a_ | 
dual system of broadcasting—one to continue along the familiar 
commercial lines, the other to emphasize educational and cul-_, 
tural programs. 

The dual system is not new to American broadcasters. There 
are already 129 radio stations operated by the nation’s schools 
and colleges, some of which have been serving both adults and} 
students since the earliest days of broadcasting. The reservation 
principle is a more recent innovation, having been introduced 
in 1945 when the Commission set aside a portion of the FM _} 
spectrum for exclusive educational use. Ninety-six of the sta- 
tions owned and operated by universities and school systems 
occupy this reserved section of the FM spectrum. 

In its allocation of television channels, the Commission has 
done more than to reserve a portion of the spectrum for educa- 
tional use; it has assigned specific channels to individual localities 
for noncommercial educational television stations. There are 
more than two hundred of these reserved channels located in the 
larger cities and in the major educational centers of the country. | 
This new interpretation of the reservation principle deserves 
careful examination. Through its application the nation’s edu- 
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cators will be able to make informed decisions in regard to their 
participation in educational television. 

Without a reservation, an educational institution or cooperat- 
ing group of institutions would be required, along with competi- 
tive commercial applicants, to apply to the Commission for a 
television station construction permit within sixty days from the 
issuance of the allocation report. Such applications must be 
supported by definite program plans and evidence of financial 
responsibility. Some institutions are ready to take these steps, 
but the majority of educational channel claimants are not pre- 
pared to move so quickly. Without a reservation, many would 
have to yield to commercial applicants. With a reservation, an 
educational applicant would not be affected by the sixty-day 
time limit. 

The reservation is therefore a protection for universities and 
school systems which, for many different reasons, are not ready 
to take immediate action to meet FCC requirements. It is, in 
a sense, a period of grace provided by the Commission in recog- 
nition of the special problems educators must solve before they 
can utilize their channels. 


For instance, they will need to designate a legal entity to 
apply for and to receive a construction permit. If this entity 
consists of several groups, plans need to be made to divide 
construction and operating expenses among them; a single in- 
stitution would assume full responsibility. Those planning to 
become educational broadcasters need to consult with engineers 
about facilities and the cost of necessary equipment. These 
plans should go forward hand in hand with a public relations 
program to encourage cooperation among the local diversified 
groups. The FCC requires that all educational institutions in 
the broadcasting area be given an opportunity to participate in 
its use. Television, then, can become a tremendous unifying 
power within the community. 


Only after these steps have been taken can an informed de- 


cision be made. If the combined educational interests agree to 
use the television channel assigned to them, an appropriate ap- 
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plication would then be submitted to the FCC, supported by legal, 
financial, engineering, and programing data. If, on the other 
hand, it is not feasible for the group to build and operate a 
television station, the channel will in time be made available 
to commercial applicants. 

According to the Commission’s report, specific educational 
television assignments have been made in both the Very High 
and the Ultra High Frequency bands. (VHF is currently used 
by 108 commercial stations now on the air; UHF is still in the 
developmental stage.) The educational interests of the dual 
system of telecasting, then, have been given the same opportunity 
as the commercial interests. Both groups will be able to reach 
viewers with VHF television sets. As the UHF is developed, 
commercial and educational broadcasters will continue to have 
the same potential audience. This is a privilege which univer- 
sity and school broadcasters have not enjoyed in connection 
with radio.* 

A search for reasons to account for the newly acquired pres- 
tige of educational television reveals three apparent trends of 
thought: 

1. There is growing concern on the part of parents in regard 
to the wide gap which exists between the number of hours chil- 
dren spend watching television and the number of programs 
suitable for children’s viewing. 

2. There is a growing belief on the part of university and 
school administrators that television is an appropriate tool with 
which to extend their present programs of instruction beyond 
the limits of the classroom; that every individual, regardless of 
age or position in society, could, through the medium of the tele- 
vision screen, learn new skills, and increase his understanding 
and appreciation of the world in which he lives. 

3. There is increased realization among educational leaders 
that all television programs, good or bad, contribute to the total 
experience of the individual; that educators, more than any 

*The FM set-aside was made long after the preferred frequencies in the AM 


band had been allocated to commercial interests. The AM audience (68,500,000 
sets in use) is much greater than the FM audience (8,300,000 sets in use). 
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other group, have an obligation to speak and to act for a more 
intelligent use of the air waves, and that the time to speak is 
now—while the pattern of television is still flexible. 

All these trends of thought define the motivation behind the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television—the organization 
largely responsible for education’s new lease on broadcasting. 

Since October 1950 the JCET has spoken and has acted on 
behalf of the entire educational establishment. The committee 
arranged for an impressive array of witnesses who testified for 
education’s role in television before the FCC. The committee’s 
program of information has relayed the television story to uni- 
versities, colleges, school systems, and public service agencies, 
as it has unfolded, chapter by chapter, on the basis of decisions 
by the FCC. 

During the past year the JCET has assisted 838 of these 
educational groups’ to present written evidence of their interest 
in utilizing the reserved channels. It is these same university 
presidents, school administrators, and educational leaders who 
now face both the opportunity and the responsibility of establish- 
ing a system of educational broadcasting. 

The roots of the Joint Committee on Educational Television 
aredeep. Its policies, which have matured along with television, 
have always been based on a sound philosophy of education. 
Seven organizations, all significant contributors to education, 
made separate appraisals of the new medium and came to the same 
conclusion: that television, used intelligently, could be a potent 
influence in education. The “freeze” of 1948 gave them a chance 
to prove their theory, and they moved quickly and decisively to 
state the case for educational television. 

The Joint Committee on Educational Television includes rep- 
resentation of essentially all American public and private school 
systems and universities of the country, together with specialists 

*Educational participants in the FCC proceedings are distributed as follows: 
325 colleges and universities; 271 public and parochial school systems; 25 state 
departments of education ; 30 municipalities; 16 libraries; 6 adult education groups; 


and 165 public service agencies including parent-teacher associations, chambers of 


commerce, art museums, civic organizations, and other professional and educational 
associations, 
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in the field of broadcasting. Its membership consists of the 
seven original petitioners: the American Council on Education, 
the Association for Education by Radio-Television, the Asso. 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and the National Education Association of the 
United States. The committee, which develops its own policies 
and operates under its own rules of procedure, is financed in 
large part by a grant from the Fund for Adult Education of 
the Ford Foundation. 

The way ahead may not be simple, but the course is charted. 
Educators now have a chance to share the air waves and they 
should take immediate steps to do so. The reservations they 
hold, if converted to commercial use, would be worth millions. 
For the time being they belong to the educators, but they will 
not be held forever. The JCET continues to provide assistance 
to far-sighted educators to whom educational television is a 
genuine challenge. 
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STATEMENT ON EDUCATION AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


In DECEMBER the Executive Committee of the Council and 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association issued a joint statement on “Education and National 
Security.” In preparation since the summer of 1951, the docu- 
ment was released to the public early in January, with the ex- 
pressed hope that it would stimulate discussion of important 
educational problems and policies among educators and the 
public at large. The Preface is reprinted here for the informa- 
tion of those who may not have seen the publication itself. 


The American people have assumed wider responsibilities and heavier 
burdens than were ever before undertaken in a time of ostensible peace. 
It is not only desirable but also essential that all American institutions be 
evaluated in the light of the new demands. 

The question is whether such evaluation will be made in haste, on the 
basis of superficial knowledge, or by orderly procedure, following the ap- 
praisal of informed public opinion. We cannot afford serious mistakes, 
particularly in an area so vital to national security as education. 

The statement here presented by the Educational Policies Commission 
and the American Council on Education is an effort to describe the nature 
of our international obligations and to suggest the contributions that edu- 
cation at all levels can make to the national effort. 

Preparation of this statement was originally proposed by the Educational 
Policies Commission. The American Council on Education was invited 
to cooperate in the formation of a Joint Committee on Education and Na- 
tional Security, which further defined the project, appointed four writers 
to collaborate on the manuscript, and met with the writers to revise their 
preliminary drafts. Financial support, granted by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

A manuscript for this document was reviewed by the Educational Policies 
Commission and the Executive Committee of the American Council on 
Education at a joint meeting on October 5, 1951, and was subsequently 
revised. The present statement was approved by members of the com- 
mission and committee on a vote by mail during November and December. 
Entire responsibility for the recommended policies rests with them and 
should not be assigned, in whole or in part, to the writers, the American 
Council on Education, the National Education Association, the American 
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Association of School Administrators, or the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

The writers were chosen for their special competence in particular fields: 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor, in national 
and world affairs; John H. Fischer, assistant superintendent of schools for 
Baltimore, in public school administration ; James P. Baxter 3rd, president 
of Williams College, in higher education; and J. Douglas Brown, dean 
of the faculty at Princeton University, in manpower problems. Since they 
shared the chief work load, they deserve the thanks of all concerned. 

President James B. Conant of Harvard University, chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission, and Arthur S. Adams, president of the 
American Council on Education, participated actively in the deliberations 
of the Joint Committee, composed of Henry H. Hill, president, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Galen Jones, director, Instruction, Organ- 
ization, and Services Branch, Division of State and Local School Systems, 
U. S. Office of Education; T. R. McConnell, chancellor, University of 
Buffalo; James P. Baxter 3rd, president, Williams College; John A. 
Hannah, president, Michigan State College; and Henry T. Heald, presi- 
dent, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

The committee was also assisted by the following staff members of the 
two organizations: of the Educational Policies Commission, William G. 
Carr, secretary, and Wilbur F. Murra, assistant secretary ; of the American 
Council on Education, Jean P. Mather and Raymond F. Howes, staf 
associates. 


The publication was discussed at the Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Organization Members of the Council on January 
25 and 26. Three addresses delivered at that Conference, to- 
gether with introductory remarks by Council President Arthur 
S. Adams, have been published by the Council under the title, 
Supplementary Statements on Education and National Security. 

It is hoped that other groups will use the original document 
as the basis for further discussion of the serious problems facing 
education at all levels in the years immediately ahead. 


ACTION ON UNIVERAL MILITARY TRAINING 


When Public Law 51 of the 82nd Congress was passed last 
summer, it was assumed that the National Security Training 
Commission would prepare a report and recommend legislation 
for a program of universal military training to become effective 
at the end of the current world crisis. Such a report, embody: 
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ing proposed legislation, was issued late in October. There was 
no definite evidence at that time that a determined effort would 
be made to put UMT into effect immediately. 

Under these circumstances, after discussion by the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, the Council issued a bulletin analyzing the 
report and indicating the courses of action open to the Congress. 
Following the unanimous recommendation of the Committee 
on Relationships, steps were also taken to have prepared, for 
use of member organizations, a questionnaire designed for ob- 
jectivity by a nationally recognized opinion-testing service. That 
questionnaire was distributed to member organizations in the 
second week of December, for such use as they desired to make 
of it. A number did distribute it to their own members. In 
order to avoid duplication, no poll of member institutions was 
undertaken by the Council itself. 

When hearings began before the Armed Services Committee 
of the House in January, no substantial preponderance of opinion 
for or against the legislation had been registered in any poll 
reported to the Council by a member group; nor was any con- 
sensus reached at the Meeting of Representatives of Organiza- 
tion Members of the Council on January 26. Consequently, the 
Council was not represented in testimony either before the House 
Committee or the Senate Committee considering the UMT bill. 

In those hearings, the move to begin the program at once 
gained such headway that both committees, though in somewhat 
different ways, endorsed it and embodied provisions to that effect 
in their drafts of the legislation. This situation changed the 
attitude of the Committee on Relationships and also that of the 
Executive Committee, as embodied in the statement Education 
and National Security, described above. The following state- 
ments were issued by these two committees on February 25. 


Statement by the Executive Committee of the American Council 
on Education Concerning Universal Military Training and 


National Manpower Policy, February 25, 1952 


In November 1951, this committee, acting jointly with the Educational 
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Policies Commission of the National Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, approved a statement subse. 
quently issued under the title Education and National Security. In the 
chapter on military manpower there were two chief recommendations, 
The first was that immediate consideration be given to plans specifically 
designed to meet the impending manpower emergency. The assumption 
that such an emergency was imminent was based on public declarations 
during the preceding six months by a number of responsible officials of the | 
Defense Department and the Selective Service System, supported by the | 
statistical information then available from those and other government | 


eer Tr 


sources. A second recommendation was that the several alternative plans 
suggested for meeting the emergency manpower problem should be con- 
sidered by the Congress separately from “‘a program of universal military 
training designed for use in peacetime and scheduled for operation only | 
after the current period of partial mobilization has passed.” ; 

Two significant modifications of the basic situation have occurred within 
recent weeks. First, the responsible officers of the Defense Department | 
and the Selective Service System have personally assured this committee | 
that no serious shortage of military manpower is foreseen until 1955, even 
though no changes are made in current Selective Service regulations and 
the armed forces are expanded to 3,700,000. This prediction is supported 
by statistical material now approved by all interested government agencies, 
Immediate action by the Congress to meet a manpower crisis, therefore, no | 
longer seems essential. Second, the Armed Forces Committees of the 
House and the Senate have both submitted reports which include recom- 
mendations that universal military training be put into operation as soon 
as possible as a measure designed for the period of partial mobilization, 
rather than being held in reserve for use in peacetime. 

Under these circumstances, the Executive Committee, while still ex- + 
pressing no opinion of the merits of universal military training as a peace- 
time program, approves the attached resolution unanimously adopted on 
February 20 by the Council’s Committee on Relationships of Higher Edu- | 
cation to the Federal Government. 


Statement on UMT Approved Unanimously by Committee on | 
Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Governmen | 
February 20, 1952 


After prolonged study and discussion and after serious consideration of 
relevant reports, proposed legislation, and manpower statistics, the Com- 
mittee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government 
of the American Council on Education unanimously adopted the following } 
statements: 
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1. 


2. 


We approve the continuation of the present recruitment of our neces- 

sary armed forces by the Selective Service System and by volunteering. 

We agree with the laudable objectives that have guided the National 

Security Training Commission in formulating its proposed plan for 

military training and the creation of a reserve force, namely: 

a) To reduce in the next few years our standing active military forces ; 

b) To build up a youthful and effective reserve; 

c) To provide by legislation a training plan less subject to temporary 
reversals of policy than our programs of the past; 

d) To provide for the supervision by a predominantly civilian com- 
mission, such as the NSTC, of the military training of our young 
men. 


. We do not, however, advocate the adoption at this time of the proposed 


new Universal Military Training Program. We take this action be- 
cause we are convinced that UMT is not the best method which can be 
devised to provide for the present defense of our country and meet all 
of the objectives listed in paragraph two. 


. We advocate that legislation extending the present Selective Service 


System beyond 1955 be adopted as soon as possible. 


. We advocate a continuation of the present deferment program for col- 


lege students with the understanding that such deferred students shall 
serve their full required time in the armed forces at the conclusion of 
their academic work. 


. We advocate the above propositions because we believe that by this means 


the period of service for all or some men in the armed forces can be 
reduced and thus provide a ready or active reserve which will accom- 
plish the financial and other savings envisaged in the proposed UMT 
plan. 


. We advocate that Congress instruct the National Security Training 


Commission to continue to study plans to meet these objectives and to 
give special consideration to the above recommendations. 


TRIBUTE TO GEORGE F. Zook 


The following resolution, adopted by the Executive Commit- 


tee of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO on Novem- 
ber 14, 1951, has been transmitted to the Council. 


George Frederick Zook 
1885-1951 
(Member of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 1946-1951; 


of its Executive Committee, 1949-1951; Chairman of its Committee on 
UNESCO Program, 1949-1951; and member of U.S. Delegations to the 
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Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Sessions of the General Conference of 
UNESCO.) 


The lamentable and premature passing of George F. Zook from the 
midst of his fellow workers in the UNESCO movement means the removal 
of a valiant soldier from the battle for peace through education and under- 
standing. 

It means a heavy personal loss to all who had the privilege of working 
closely with him in the U.S. National Commission and on U.S. Delegations 
to General Conferences. They will recall his zealous and selfless devotion 
to the development and improvement of UNESCO's program, to its imple- 
mentation in the United States, and to the solution of numerous problems 
of administration, and they will themselves be spurred to greater efforts, 
They will recall with a smile of joy and affection the merry chuckles 
with which George Zook responded to frustrations and difficult choices, 
and the breadth of mind and kindliness with which he met opposing points 
of view, and the patient and persuasive tolerance with which he dealt with 
ignorance or wrong-headedness. 

All who worked closely with him were impressed by the unusual care 
which he lavished upon all responsibilities he undertook, in order to insure 
that all aspects of a situation were viewed with searching light and freedom 
from bias. In a man of less courage or sense of urgency to discharge his 
responsibilities, this caution might have led to inaction. In the case of 
George Zook it meant the assumption of inhuman burdens of labor which 
no doubt hastened his breakdown. He was indeed a man of action, of 
extraordinary action, of action which will long live in the memories of 
his colleagues and in the history of the UNESCO effort for peace on earth 
and goodwill to men. 


PUBLICATIONS 


So wide has been the interest in the preliminary report of the 
Conference on Women in the Defense Decade that Margaret 
Culkin Banning’s pamphlet entitled 4 New Design for the De- 
fense Decade has been reprinted; over 7,000 copies have already 
been distributed. The proceedings of the conference will ap- 
pear simultaneously with this issue of the EDUCATIONAL RECORD 
as a Council Study. Series I, No. 52, Women in the Defense 
Decade. 

The report of another meeting, that of the Mid-West 
Educators Conference in Chicago, Illinois, November 3-4, 1950, 
sponsored by the Mid-West Committee on Discriminations in 
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Higher Education, and the Committee on Discriminations in 
Higher Education of the American Council on Education, has 
also been reprinted. It is a Council Study, Series I, No. 50, 
Discriminations in Higher Education. 

The Report of the Special Committee on Athletic Policy of 
the American Council on Education received wide distribution in 
February, following the action of the Executive Committee of 
the Council. Additional copies of this statement may be ordered 
from the Council at 15 cents for single copies, quantity discounts. 

Through the facilities of the Department of Defense, the 
USAFI Study issued a popular report entitled Opportunities for 
the Continuation of Education in the Armed Forces. This state- 
ment was distributed to all colleges and high schools throughout 
the United States. A limited number of copies are available for 
purchase from the Council. 

The publication of the 1952 editions of American Universities 
and Colleges and American Junior Colleges is definitely sched- 
uled for May. The sixth edition of American Universities and 
Colleges and the third edition of American Junior Colleges rep- 
resent a complete revision and reorganization from the earlier 
editions of these standard handbooks. Both volumes are now 
organized by states, with the institutions listed alphabetically 
within each state. American Universities and Colleges describes 
904 accredited institutions and American Junior Colleges, 575. 
Both volumes may be ordered from the Council at prepublica- 
tion prices before May 1. 





